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LETTERS 


EARLY SPRING RANGE 


In most parts of the western range 
country early spring range commands 
a premium. There are several reasons 
for this. In the first place, much of 
what was once spring-fall range has 
been broken up for crop production. 
This naturally placed a heavier burden 
on what remained of the spring range 
which, through overgrazing and too 
early spring use year after year in many 
places has been so depleted that its 
carrying capacity is approaching the 
vanishing point. Furthermore, stockmen 
who are feeding high priced hay natural- 
ly want to get on the range as soon as 
possible to reduce operating expenses 
and to get the mothers of young lambs 
and calves on green feed to assure an 
abundant supply of milk so necessary 
to the well-being of young stock. 

In a region where spring range is 
scarce, it will usually be found profitable 
to supplement it by seeding some of the 
lower grade farm land to pasture grasses 
or by including a larger proportion of 
grass-legume mixture in the rotation 
(to be used for pasture and then plowed 
under as green manure), but the earliest 
range is to be found on native grass 
ranges. 

Assuming that one animal unit (one 
mature cow or five sheep) will consume 
a third of a ton of $6 hay per month, 
it is apparent that, if range were avail- 
able a month earlier than usual, it would 
be worth at least $2 per animal unit. By 
selecting a suitable piece of native range 
sufficient to carry the stock for one 
month and giving it complete protection 
for a year, it will be ready to graze 
nearly a month sooner than the opening 
date usually considered safe when a 
range is grazed to capacity year after 
year. Plants allowed to mature without 
being grazed will start growth in the 
spring as much as two weeks earlier 
than plants that are heavily grazed. 
(This may be checked by observing the 
early and rapid growth of grasses in 
fence corners and other protected spots). 
Then, too, if the same area is grazed 
in the spring that was grazed the pre- 
vious fall, grazing should be deferred 
for two or three weeks after growth 
starts. On a range that has been pro- 
tected all during the previous growing 
season, grazing may be allowed as soon 
as the soil is dry enough to prevent 
damage from trampling; in some loca- 
tions as soon as the snow is off. The 
old growth will furnish feed until the 
new grass gets started and will counter- 
act the “washy” effect of the very young 
grass. 

Since $1 or $2 per head savings may 
be anticipated, the operator can well 
afford to supply sufficient acreage for 
Spring grazing so that no damage will 
be done by overgrazing or excessive 
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The Railroads scan 


the Heavens too! 


N° farmer studies the crop fore- 
casts more closely than do the 
railroads. An inch of rain at just 
the right time may mean five more 
bushels of wheat per acre to the 
farmer—to the railroads it means 
that thousands of additional cars 
must be provided for that section. 


Only last year, production of win- 
ter wheat in some sections jumped 
68% ahead of early estimates 
when late rains drenched the prin- 
cipal producing states. 


As threshing time draws near, the 
railroads plan their strategy as 
carefully as a general staff plots a 
military campaign. Armies of cars 
are marched into position. Every- 
thing must be ready when the 
grain starts to flow out of the com- 
bines because the grain-producing 
states can store only a fraction of 
their crop, while modern methods 
in harvesting and marketing have 
compressed shipments into shorter 
and sharper peak movements. 


This year the problem threatens 
to be exceptionally difficult. A 
bumper crop now, with a heavy 
carry-over still in the elevators, 
SEE AMERICA BY RAILROAD — SPECIAL 
RATES FOR GRAND CIRCLE TOURS... 


Ask your local ticket agent! 


will create a strong temptation to 
use cars for storage, but the rail- 
roads count on prompt loading and 
unloading in moving the crop. 


Only the railroads with their own 
vast network of steel highways and 
their reserves of equipment could 
possibly handle a movement of 
such magnitude. In the great grain 
belt of the Midwest there are some 
30,000 miles of feeders, branch 
lines which find their chief use 
when the crops move. Without 
these lines to carry their produce 
quickly and economically to mar- 
ket, millions of acres of fertile, 
profitable farm land might as well 
be given back to the Indians. 


ONE YEAR’S GRAIN 
RAIL SHIPMENTS 


e 
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° 
co RN — 369,363,893 bushels 
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OATS — 170,816,062 bushels 


or 83,658 cars. 
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@One of the significant trends in the meat 
industry has been the increasing importance 
of by-products. 


Through scientific research and modern 
processing methods, hitherto useless waste 
is now transformed into valuable products 
that find a steady, growing market. 


A case in point is Pituitary Liquid. This im- 
portant preparation, extracted from the once 
useless animal pituitary gland, is one of 
many Armour medical products now widely 
prescribed and used by the medical profes- 
sion. 


From your point of view, the vital point 
about Pituitary Liquid is that it helps make 
your livestock market better. 





For the conversion of what was once use- 
less, valueless waste into a valuable medi- 
cinal has a definite effect on the value of the 
livestock that supplies it. 


It helps broaden the market. It helps re- 
duce production costs ... and this in turn 
has a steady influence on livestock demand 
and prices. 


That is why the growing list of useful 
Armour by-products . . . from Pituitary 
Liquid to Violin Strings ... has a daily in- 
fluence on your welfare. 


PRESIDENT 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


Armour and Company stands for adequate preparation for national de- 
fense, and for the preservation of our free institutions under the Consti- 


tution. 
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SELENIUM POISONING 
IN RANGE FORAGE 


By AMY LAWRENCE 


INCE THE GREAT HERDS OF 

cattle were first trailed up the 
Chisholm, the stockman has been troubled 
by losses of stock from “obscure dis- 
eases of the cattle range” called at 
various times “grub in the head,” blind 
staggers, and alkali disease. Even the 
investigators from the Department of 
Agriculture had no _ explanation for 
these mysterious losses until in 1934 
these maladies were traced to selenium, 
a toxic mineral that lurks in certain 
soils of the arid and semi-arid West. 


Some of the cattlemen attributed these 
unexplained diseases to a gas that came 
from arsenic in the soil after a rain. 
Others were convinced that it was the 
result of malicious poisoning of water- 
holes where the cattle watered; and the 
brackish waters of alkali lakes were 
regarded as highly dangerous, hence the 
name “alkali disease.” In 1933, when 
preliminary tests were made by the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils that 
showed a possibility that selenium might 
be involved, the areas in which the poi- 
son lay were kept secret because of the 
potential dangers of the discovery. 


Selenium is described as “the only 
naturally occurring element that is ab- 
sorbed by certain native vegetation in 
quantities sufficient to be poisonous to 
livestock.” It is a grey mineral, discov- 
ered by a Swedish chemist, that pro- 
duces permanent injuries or death in the 
cattle that eat it. It finds its way to the 
livestock through certain plants that 
absorb it from the soil and are then con- 
sumed as forage. Selenium seems to 
circulate through the entire plant, mak- 
ing any part of it poisonous. 


Aurnovucu selenium was discovered 
in 1817 and has since been put to sev- 
eral chemical uses, it was not definitely 
connected with the mysteriously poi- 
soned cattle until six years ago when the 
first publication concerning selenium and 
its dangers to the stockman was pub- 
lished by Dr. O. A. Beath, chief chemist 
at the Wyoming experiment station, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, at Laramie. 

Dr. Beath, with his co-authors, 
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stressed four points in the publication 
(Wyoming Experiment Station Bulletin 
206). They establish definitely that se- 
lenium is the cause of cattle losses 
attributed to the blind staggers and 
alkali disease. They pointed out that the 
distribution of seleniferous plants is in 
direct correlation with certain shaley 
geological formations. They found and 
classified a new group of native plants 
that are highly poisonous to livestock. 
They noticed during their experiments 
that certain grasses normally not capable 
of absorbing selenium from the soil 
can absorb it when growing in areas 
where there had previously been a heavy 
stand of selenium-bearing plants. 


This publication culminated seventeen 
years of study and research in the lab- 


oratory and field—research which for 
the most part contained no mention of 
selenium. Occasionally frantic calls 
would come to Dr. Beath to save 
stricken livestock, but there was very 
little he could do; and autopsies on the 
dead animals revealed nothing but a 
forage of a peculiar and unpleasant 
odor in the stomach, 


It was this residue that led to a 
closer study of the vegetation in the 
areas where stock losses had occurred, 
but the familiar poisonous plants dia 
not produce the symptoms of blind stag- 
gers or alkali disease. In 1917, however, 
it was established that the two-grooved 
milk vetch would produce character- 
istics of these diseases, but its toxity 
was not connected with selenium, During 
a special study of certain native Astra- 
gali that culminated in 1934, it became 
evident that certain native vetches lo- 
cated on restricted soils were responsi- 
ble for many losses of livestock, and 
after extended experimenting it was dis- 
covered that the poisonous quality of 
these plants came from selenium. 


“When we began to see the correlation 





Woody Aster. This plant has large daisy-like flower heads, borne upon branches 
emanating from one root. 
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oetween the maladies and selenium, we 
were slowed down by the popular con- 
ception that plant poisoning was inde- 
pendent of the soil,” Dr. Beath ex- 
plained. “But after a series of experi- 
ments, the connection became so evident 
that it could no longer be ignored, and 
in 1934 we published the bulletin an- 
nouncing our discoveries.” 


EK ARLY in the course of the experi- 
ments it became apparent that the 
selenium-bearing plants were found only 
in certain soils—in 1932 the Wyoming 
scientist pointed out the fact that the 
poisonous properties of the two-grooved 
milk vetch were influenced by the soil in 
which it grew. At first it was believed 
that gumbo and clayey soils were the 
principal bearers of selenium, but later 
it was established that shales of certain 
geological formations produced plants of 
the highest selenium content. 

It has been definitely established that 
well-irrigated areas seldom bear seleni- 
ferous plants, regardless of the selenium 
content of the soil, and most seleniferous 
plants are in the arid and semi-arid 
regions of the West, especially in 
drought areas. A rough boundary line 
east of which selenium-bearing vegeta- 
tion is never found was described by 
Dr. Beath as following the east Dakota 
line, the Missouri River, through the 
Panhandle of Oklahoma and the east 
side of Texas. 

The discovery of selenium and its 
result on cattle saw the origin of an 
entirely new group of poisonous ‘plants 
which is centered chiefly around four 
genera, Stanleya, Oonopsis, Xylorrhiza, 
and Astragalus. All these genera con- 
tain common range forages which are 
seleniferous. 

The Astragalus includes the various 
types of milk vetch, which, it is believed, 
is the most dangerous of seleniferous 
plants and surely the best known. In 
spite of the fact that this plant has 
probably caused more cattle losses than 
larkspur, few ranchers are familiar with 
it and usually confuse it with larkspur. 
It is poisonous from spring to fall, al- 
though the heaviest losses occur during 
the late summer and fall. The tender 
shoots that sprout from its base are 
particularly succulent to cattle on a 
dry range where there is little green 
forage. It is generally believed that the 
alkaloid type of poisonous plants, includ- 
ing larkspur and loco, do not absorb 
selenium. 

These seleniferous plants have been 
termed “indicator” plants because se- 
lenium is necessary to their growth, and 
therefore their presence will invariably 
show a seleniferous soil. In this role, 
these species are used, in conjunction 
with the knowledge of geological forma- 
tions, to map out areas containing dan- 
gerous forage. These maps, which are 
still incomplete pending further re- 
search, will be indispensable in correc- 
tive grazing to avoid poisonous areas. 

They will aid too in placing reser- 





Two-grooved milk vetch. This legume 
forms large clumps and is distinguished 
by the violet flowers and the pods which 
on the lower side have a marked ridge 
with a sharp groove on either side. 


voirs; for not only does selenium be- 
come available to stock through plants 
but through the water which may flow 
over these plants or the droppings of 
stock that has eaten them. Reservoirs 
placed in draws where seleniferous 
plants are in evidence are or will become 
dangerous to stock. 

Indicator plants are found in only 
fifteen western states, although selenium- 
bearing shales are present in many 
more. These states include Arizona, Col- 
orado, California, Idaho, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, North Dakota, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Oregon, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming. 


T uere still remained in 1934 to puz- 
zle the chemists certain mysterious char- 
acteristics of seleniferous plants, Their 
occurrence was spotty; many plants not 
classified as the indicator plants would 
be highly toxic in one part of a field 
and be entirely free from selenium not 
ten yards away. This led to the discov- 
ery of and classification of two different 
types of seleniferous soils: those in the 
“raw” or inorganic state and those in 
the organic or more easily absorbed 
form. 

It became apparent that the indicator 
plants are the only ones that can ab- 
sorb the raw selenium; but, once they 
have drawn it from the soil, they assume 
the role of “converter” plants and re- 
turn it to the soil in the organic form 
through plowing under, leeching, and 
decay. In this organic form selenium 
can be absorbed by many range grasses 
and other plants that normally are not 
capable of taking it from the soil. 


It is obvious that these converter 
plants are a menace to grazing terri- 
tories, and their control is one of the 
most vital problems concerning selenium 
poisoning. One of the greatest offend- 
ers of this kind is the woody Aster, a 
plant palatable to cattle only under ex- 
treme drought conditions. This plant 
invariably has a high selenium content 
and has increased approximately 20 per 
cent in the last few years, proportion- 
ately multiplying the organic selenium 
and making it available to other plants. 

This discovery was precipitated by 
the extremely offensive odor peculiar to 
seleniferous plants. The following inci- 
dent demonstrates the importance of this 
odor in detecting seleniferous plants. 


One day a stockman brought a paint- 
brush into the laboratory, explaining 
that he had heavy cattle losses and that 
plant might be responsible. Dr. Beath, 
believing the paintbrush to be harmless, 
forgot about it until one day the un- 
mistakable stench of a seleniferous 
plant became noticeable. It was traced 
to the paintbrush, and one more poison- 
ous plant was added to the list. 


This method of “smelling out” plants 
in suspicious areas is also useful to the 
cattleman in helping him to determine 
if some of his grazing forages contain 
selenium, for excessive amounts of se: 
lenium can be detected this way in many 
common forages. 

The number of plants that may absorb 
selenium in soil where converter plants 
have previously grown is not yet known, 
although the most common have been 
listed. Certain spring grasses, barley, 
wheat, saltbush, and winter fat are a 
few of these. Wheat is believed to absorb 
more selenium than any other farm crop, 
although seleniferous barley is highly 
toxic. Greasewood, which is often con- 
fused with the woody Aster, does not 
assimilate the poison, and experiments 
show that alfalfa will not take it in 
sufficient quantities to be poisonous to 
cattle. 


Tue diseases produced by seleniferous 
plants are familiar to most stockmen. 
The chronic form of alkali disease is 
found mainly on the plains, It is char- 
acterized by loss of flesh and vitality, 
roughened coat, bone and hoof lesions, 
loss of the feet and tail, and chewing 
on fences and bones. Elongated hooves 
on stock are a sure indication of the 
presence of selenium in forage. Calves 
born of alkalied mothers often show 
evidence of the disease at birth, and the 
mother’s milk often contains enough se- 
lenium to poison the calf further. 

The acute cases, known as the blind 
staggers, are typical of mountain or up- 
land areas. They can be identified by 
general lack of vitality and grunting and 
salivating that indicate great abdominal 
pain. Later the animal staggers blindly 
around the corral bumping into objects, 
and finally dying of paralysis and failure 
of respiration. Cattle suffering from this 
type of poisoning are frequently con- 
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fused with hemorrhagic septicemia cases. 
A blood test is the only sure way to 
distinguish between them. 

Selenium sometimes produces a _ sud- 
den “crack up” which will occur several 
months after the poison has been im- 
bibed. There is no indication that the 
animal has eaten seleniferous plants 
until this sudden breakdown, which 
sometimes occurs in the feed-lots. 

In all forms of selenium poisoning, 
the injury to the internal organs is 
severe. Disintegration of the liver, gall 
bladder, heart, kidney, and digestive 
tract, in most cases, takes place, and 
it is this permanent injury which makes 
the poisoning almost impossible to treat. 
However, although no preventive except 
corrective grazing has been discovered 
for either disease, certain measures can 
be taken that will help the blind stag- 
gers cases if administered before the 
final stage is reached, 

The treatment consists of a “solution 
of four grains of strychnine in fifty ce. 
of water. For a six-hundred pound ani- 
mal, the dose is one cc. every two hours 
for three or four doses. Drench the 
animal with warm water every three 
hours.’’* 

The alkali disease cannot be cured, 
although some cases show improvement 
when changed to a non-toxic fodder; 
but the permanent damage suffered by 
vital organs cannot be repaired. The 
feeding of linseed meal to supplement the 
natural fodder in areas where selenium 
is known to exist is also used as a pre- 
ventive measure. 

The story of selenium and its dis- 
covery does not end here, however, but 
must continue for many years effectively 
to aid the cattleman to curb his stock 


*Canadian Journal of Comparative Medicine, Jan- 
uary, 1940, pn. 22. 





A cow suffering from a typical case 
of blind staggers. Note the apathetic 
stance typical of these cases. 


losses. More detailed maps of selenifer- 
ous areas must be made, and this in- 
volves years of field work and laboratory 
study. Stockmen must become acquaint- 
ed with selenium and its dangers and 
be able to recognize its presence by the 
indicator plants and the condition of 
their cattle. 

However, the work that has been done 
must not be underestimated. Supersti- 
tion and fear no longer surround se- 
leniferous diseases, because their origin 
is known and understood. From the 
accurate knowledge of indicator plants 
and geological formations, maps can be 
made which will help the stockmen to 
instigate a grazing program that will 
avoid seleniferous areas, and certain 
indicator plants will help the rancher 
check on his own range land. And most 
important of all, the further contami- 
nation of the ranges can be fought with 
the knowledge of converter plants. 





ad Where the Indicators Grow ; si am 
The following is a tabulation of the approximate areas in which indicator 
plants have been found—not an inclusive list, as the research is incomplete. 
Arizona.—Cameron, Jerome, Holbrook, Winslow, Vermillion Cliffs, Tonto 
Bason Valley, Upper Verde Valley, Kaibab Reservation, Bright Angel Trail. 


California.—Carrizo, Borego, Twenty-nine Palms. Mojave Desert, Death 
Valley, Panamint and Grapevine Mountains, Truckhaven. 

Colorado.—Steamboat Springs, Kremmling, De Beque, Cortez, Craig, 
Meeker, Rifle, Grand Junction, Morrison, Glendevey, San Juan Basin, Colo- 


rado Springs, Fort Collins. 


Idaho.—Glenns Ferry, Warm Springs, Lemhi, Winsper, Bliss, King Hill. 


Montana.—Wade, Hardin, Fort Benton, Fort Union, Great Falls, Conrad, 
Carter, Havre, Hinsdale, Circle, Cut Bank, Shelby, Alzada, Billings, Glendive, 


Lindsay. 


New Mexico.—Cuba, Springer, El Rito, Laguna, Shiprock, Cimarron, 

Gallup, Santa Fe, La Ventana, Farmington, Aztec, Albuquerque. 
Nevada.—Crystal, Reno, Caliente, Mina, Wells, Ludwig, Ely, Wendover. 
North Dakota.—Valley City, Devils Lake, Beach. 


Oregon.—Steen Mountain. 


South Dakota.—Pierre, Midland, Pine Ridge, Cottonwood, Wall, Draper, 


Kadoka. 
Texas.—Muleshoe, Terlingua. 


Utah.—Monticella, Cisco, Blanding, Hanksville, Zion National Park, Cap- 
ital Reef National Monument, Greenriver, Cedar City, Moab, Notom, Kanab, 
Provo, Wasatch Mountains, Las Vegas, Saint George. 

Wyoming.—Ten Sleep, Spotted Horse, Douglas, Ross, Fort Washakie, 
Rawlins, Laramie, Lysite, Rock River, Greybull, Colony, Casper, Garland, 


Hanna Basin, Chugwater, Big Horn. 


isin lilies is i ina 
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WHAT WE DO AND DON’T 
HAVE IN THE AMERICAS 


| keg “AGRICULTURE IN THE AMER- 

icas,” a Department of Agriculture 
publication, the question is asked in an 
article by Joseph L. Apodaca, “Can the 
Americas live alone?” The author then 
lists the commodities we need but do not 
have, tells about our surpluses, and sug- 
gests what might be done in the situa- 
tion. 

Rubber is first on the “What We 
Need But Don’t Have” list. There is no 
production of it in this country and ap- 
proximately 98 per cent of our imports 
comes from the Far East. Less than 2 
per cent comes from tropical America— 
the original source of rubber. We use a 
lot of rubber. “We are literally a nation 
on wheels” of rubber. 

Quinine, like rubber, is a native of 
tropical America. In recent years United 
States imports have averaged 1,738,000 
pounds per year. Less than 2 per cent 
comes from countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Cocoa imported into this country 
comes from tropical America to the ex- 
tent of 48 per cent of it, the remainder 
from Africa and Netherlands Indies. 
Though a native of tropical America, it, 
like rubber and the raw material for 
quinine, was transplanted to other 
areas, notably the west coast of Africa. 

Tea, second in importance in Western 
Hemisphere beverages, is supplied al- 
most entirely from the Far East. 

Tapioca is a native of Brazil but was 
transplanted to Ceylon in 1786 and to 
India and is successfully produced else- 
where. The Netherlands Indies are the 
major source of supply. Less than 4 per 
cent comes from Latin America. 

Kapok, demand for which will be 
stimulated by the defense program be- 
cause it is excellent for life preservers, 
water wings, insulation, etc., is supplied 
by Latin America only to the extent of 
5 per cent. The kapok tree was trans- 
planted from the American tropics to 
the East Indies, the Philippines, Ceylon, 
Indo-China, and Africa. 

Rotenone, the basis of one of the most 
valuable insecticides, is supplied by trop- 
ical America to the extent of 65 per 
cent. Most of the remainder comes from 
the Far East. 

Fibers for ropes, twine, mats, etc., are 
largely supplied from the Netherlands 
Indies, Africa, the Philippines, and 
Italy. Recent surveys: show that they 
can be produced in much larger quan- 
tities in Latin America. 

Fats and oils in most categories are 
products of the Western Hemisphere, al- 
though substantial deficits exist. Defi- 
cits amount to 1,668,000,000 pounds a 
year. 

Nuts of the cashew variety and to 
some extent coconuts are deficient in the 
Western Hemisphere. Latin America 
supplies less than half of our imports of 
coconuts and less than 1 per cent of the 
cashews, 




































































Natural silk is an important deficit 
product in this hemisphere. The Far 
East furnishes 97 per cent of United 
States imports of silk. There have been 
attempts in recent years to produce silk 
in Ecuador and Brazil, although not 
commercially. ? 

Surpluses in the Americas are given 
as grains, fibers, livestock products, 
fruits, tobacco, sugar, coffee. 

Wheat, corn, and linseed are the 
grains of which hemispheric surpluses 
are substantial. Exporting countries of 
the hemisphere had annual surpluses in 
1935 to 1938 of 260,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. Average corn exports of the 
hemisphere were 252,000,000 bushels an- 
nually. Forty-five million bushels of 
linseed have gone to countries outside 
the hemisphere. 

Fibers in the form of cotton and wool 
are in huge surplus. 

Livestock products to the extent of 
1,240,000,000 pounds annually of beef 
and beef products are exported, largely 
to Europe, from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Fruits have annually gone to outside 
markets in the volume of 6,500,000 boxes 
of oranges, 16,000,000 boxes of apples, 
and 3,000,000 boxes of pears. 

Tobacco, although considerably active 
in intrahemisphere trade, is supplied to 
outside markets to the extent of 469,- 
000,000 pounds per year. 

Sugar exports from the exporting 
countries of the hemisphere amount to 
about 127,000 short tons annually. 

Coffee is exported by more countries 
of the Western Hemisphere than any 
other surplus product. About 1,167,000,- 
000 pounds have gone annually to out- 
side countries. 

Says the author: “It is significant to 
note that the value of our imports of 
the twelve groups of commodities men- 
tioned as deficits averaged about $428,- 
654,000 in the period 1937-39, only 6 per 
cent of which originated in Latin Amer- 
ica. This indicates the extent to which 
our purchases might expand from Latin 
America, were such products purchased 
there. In turn, during the period 1935- 
38, the value of the hemisphere’s export 
surpluses of the fifteen commodities 
considered here . . . is estimated at $1,- 
380,000,000 a year. These surpluses 
bring into bold relief the competitive 
characteristic of agriculture in the 
Americas. They reveal a problem which, 
in the interest of hemispheric solidarity, 
cannot be left unattended. 

“On the deficit front the most impor- 
tant line of action includes the produc- 
tion in tropical America of deficit crops 
which complement present United States 
production and for which profitable 
markets exist in the United States, This 
is a long-range undertaking. ... ” 


The cover pictures this and last month 
were taken by the Nevada state highway 
department. Both are scenes on the 
Seventy One Ranch. 
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AN ASSOCIATION NEARS 
ITS FIFTIETH YEAR 
By QUEENA STEWART 


HE SOUTH DAKOTA STOCK GROW- 

ers’ Association came into existence 
on May 21, 1892, for the purpose of 
unifying the moral and financial support 
then being given to several small organ- 
izations which, working separately, had 
been unable to give the protection that 
the chaotic condition of the times de- 
manded for the livestock industry. At 
that time the artistic and resourceful 
rustlers were so numerous and active 
that range interests were suffering im- 
mense losses. 





President Tom Jones and Secretary 
Queena Stewart of the South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association. 


Thirteen men had met in Rapid City, 
on December 18, 1891, to create the asso- 
ciation. These men were: J. M. Woods, 
Rapid City; Charles Ham, Grashul; 
C. K. Howard, Smithville; H. A. Godard, 
Hot Springs; Mr. Gammon; Fred Hol- 
comb, Rapid City; W. F. Wyatt, Lithia; 
Ed Stenger, Hermosa; A. D. Marriatte; 
Harris Franklin, Deadwood; G. E. Lem- 
mon, Spearfish; S. N. Moses, Hot 
Springs; and Frank M. Stewart, Buffalo. 
The officers chosen then were: J. M. 
Woods, president; Charles Ham, vice- 
president; and F. M. Stewart, secretary. 

At the meeting in 1892, which com- 
pleted the organization, the officers 
elected were: H. A. Godard, president; 
Fred Holcomb, vice-president; and F. M. 
Stewart, secretary-treasurer. The mem- 
bers of the executive committee were: 
Harris Franklin, Ed ‘Stenger (he held 
this post until his death in 1936), and 
G. E. Lemmon. The following year the 
executive committee was enlarged to 
seven members by adding: J. M. Woods; 
J. W. Driskill, Spearfish; A. D. Isher- 
wood, Custer; and Robert Robinson, 
Belle Fourche. 

The association (first and for a long 
time called the Western South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association—in fact, 
until 1938, long after the brand inspec- 
tion service was extended to the entire 
state) immediately began an intensive 
campaign against the rustling menace. 
Arrangements were made for brand in- 
spection at all terminal markets. 


In its beginning, the association was 
financed by small annual dues ($5) and 
assessments of 3 cents a head on cattle 
and 2 cents a head on horses—money 
that went for hiring detectives at Mis- 
souri River ferries and on the range. The 
first one hired—S. N. Moses—got a 
salary of $125 a month, “he to furnish 
all equipment and pay all expenses.” 

The membership grew rapidly, as the 
association seemed the best means of 
curbing the activities of the cattle 
rustlers, who were taking a big toll. 
There was an arbitration committee of 
three appointed each year with the duty 
“to examine into and render a decision 
on all questions of dispute between mem- 
bers of this association and referred to 
them for settlement.” The first arbitra- 
tion committee consisted of G. E. Lem- 
mon, I. M. Humphrey, and J. M. Woods. 
In 1893 an agreement was made with the 
Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association 
under which the Wyoming Association 
was to do the brand inspection at ter- 
minal markets for the South Dakota as- 
sociation members. This satisfactory ar- 
rangement continued for many years. 

The annual meetings of the associa- 
tion were held in April as long as the 
big cattle companies operated and spring 
round-ups were necessary. In fact, the 
association appointed the committee to 
arrange the round-ups. 

The association, probably like most 
associations in the West, was organized 
to meet the rustling menace; but other 
problems were not missing. The year 
1911 seems to have been a most difficult 
one. The state legislature passed the 
Herd Law, and the homesteaders came 
in and took up the range. It was the 
second year of drought, and the herds 
in the two years were reduced 75 per 
cent. 

During the first twenty years the as- 
sociation had expended $235,373.02 “in 
its endeavors to carry out the objects 
for which it was formulated”—besides 
rustling, the object of the association 
was generally to improve the industry 
in the state. The members were repre- 
sented before state legislative session, 
courts—county, district, and supreme— 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and state commissions, government de- 
partments, and congressional committees 
of investigation. 


In the minutes of 1919, we find that 
the organization was in a “thrifty and 
encouraging condition.” The cost of in- 
spection that year was “a little over 
$40,000,” and the value of the estrays 
recovered for member-owners was $696,- 
896.36. This sum was exceeded in 1921, 
the total for that year being $966,629.52. 
At one time the membership was over 
1,000; but, with the passing of the free 
range, the number of cattle and operators 
was greatly reduced and income of the 
association went into a tail spin. 

In the early twenties, it became clear 
that the association could no longer 
operate under the existing plan, and in 
1926 plans were completed whereby 4 
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brand inspection fee was authorized, and, 
through the excellent co-operation of the 
associations in Montana, Wyoming, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Ne- 
praska, the present brand inspection 
system was established. It is working 
out very satisfactorily. 


There are three charter members of 
the association who are still living: G. E. 
Lemmon, S. N. Moses, and W. F. Wyatt, 
all of whom we hope to have at our 
fiftieth anniversary meeting in Rapid 
City, June 9, 10, and 11, 1941. 

In its fifty years of existence, the as- 
sociation has had six presidents: J. M. 
Woods, H. A. Godard, C. K. Howard, 
H. A. Dawson, James T. Craig, and Tom 
Jones. The eight vice-presidents have 
been: Charles Ham, Fred Holcomb, John 
D. Stevens, C. K. Howard, James T. 
Craig, Tom Jones, J. H. Nason, and 
H. T. Twito; the two secretary-treas- 
urers: F. M. Stewart and Queena Stew- 
art. The present officers are: Tom Jones, 
Midland, president, (elected in 1930); 
H. T. Twito, Watauga, vice-president, 
(elected in 1940); and Queena Stewart, 
Buffalo Gap, secretary -treasurer (elected 
in 1927). 


IDAHO CATTLEMEN IN 
TWENTY-SEVENTH MEET 


WO HUNDRED AND FIFTY MEM- 
bers of the Idaho Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association from all sections of 
the state met for the twenty-seventh 
annual convention of that body at Idaho 
Falls on May 14-16 to consider problems 
of their industry and to hear important 
speakers on matters pertaining to their 
business. 


E. W. Sanning, mayor of Idaho Falls, 
welcomed the members to the city, fol- 
lowed by Ford Johnson, Chamber of 
Commerce president. Max D. Cohn, 
former president of the Idaho organiza- 
tion, a leading figure in the progress of 
the association which “protects an in- 
dustry that returns over $12,000,000 a 
year to Idaho,” responded to the words 
of welcome. 


Association President A. R. Babcock, 
in his annual address, commended the 
Grazing Service and the Forest Service, 
but said that Idaho needed more men to 
handle the range end of the setup. 


Frank Winzeler, secretary, reported 
on the legislative processes during the 
past year, described the brand inspection 
bill vetoed at the last session of the 
Idaho legislature, and told about the 
Bang’s disease agreement reached by the 
beef cattle producers and dairymen, 
pointing out that, if 75 per cent of the 
Stockmen in a district vote for control, 
beef producers may use vaccination with 
blood test on all two-year-old heifers. 

In the opening address of the after- 
noon session, F. E. Mollin, secretary of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
Cilation, told the convention that stock- 
men had gained better recognition on 
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the position they have long maintained 
against lifting of the embargo on im- 
ports from countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease exists. Mollin warned the 
growers against expanding the cattle 
industry too rapidly, as the turning 
point of the cattle production cycle 
will soon come. 


L. C. Montgomery, president of the 
Utah Cattlemen’s Association, stressed 
the necessity of co-operation between 
Utah and Idaho in matters of livestock 
production. He spoke at length on the 
big game subject, citing a large increase 
in Utah and a corresponding decrease 
of cattle and warning Idaho growers to 
watch out for such a situation. 


Freight rates and markets were dis- 
cussed by J. C. Bruce. He spoke about 
the ICC decision that retains the 85 per 
cent stocker and feeder rate. He de- 
clared a reduction on dressed meat rates 
to the Pacific coast would cripple the 
Idaho livestock industry, which ships a 
large portion of its animals to that sec- 
tion. The association passed a resolu- 
tion opposing such dressed meat rate 
reductions. 


Second day convention speakers in- 
ctuded O. D. Molohon, chief of range 
improvements in the Grazing Service, 
who discussed the work of the Grazing 
Service; John T, Caine III, representing 
the Chicago Union Stock Yards; C. E. 
Favre, assistant regional forester; W. E. 
Shull, extension entomologist, University 
of Idaho; M. J. Vaught, chairman of the 
Idaho AAA committee; Dr. Fred A. Bar- 
ber, Boise Idaho, of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry; Merle Drake, former presi- 
dent of the Idaho Wool Growers’ Associ- 
ation, and C. W. Hickman, head of the 
animal husbandry department, Univer- 
sity of Idaho. E. J. Fjeldsted, manager 
of the Ogden Chamber of Commerce 
and manager of the Ogden Livestock 
Show, spoke at the banquet. Davenport 
R. Phelps, of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board presented the film, 
“Meat and Romance.” 


Officers elected were A. R. Babcock, 
Moore, president; and R. J. Hawes, 
Boise; Walter Lemmons, Grangeville; 
and R. V. Swanson, Pocatello, vice-presi- 
dents. 

Idaho cattlemen in their resolutions 
opposed the Gillette bill, S. 1199, which 
would place restrictions on livestock mar- 
keting. The resolution held that the 
measure would interfere with beneficial 
competition existing east and west and 
“eventually destroy what little packing 
we have in Idaho.” 

A resolution dealing with fixing of 
prices of agricultural products held that 
many of the products are still below par- 
ity, and opposed discriminatory action in 
fixing agricultural prices. 

Opposition to modification of the em- 
bargo against imports of dressed meats 
from countries where foot-and-mouth 
disease exists was reiterated. 

The stockmen protested against any 
reduction in tariff on canned beef or 
hides being considered in current nego- 


tiations of trade agreements with Argen- 
tina and Uruguay. 

The measure S. 1261, which would 
make it a federal felony to move stolen 
cattle across a state line, was endorsed. 

One of the resolutions stated that 
there should be equal representation of 
agriculture and industry in all matters 
pertaining to the defense program. 

In connection with Bang’s disease, 
range cattlemen were urged to follow the 
calfhood vaccination method of control. 

The American Meat Institute and the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
were commended for their work on meat 
sales promotion. 

The association objected to reduction 
in rates on dressed meats originating in 
the midwestern packing areas destined 
to western states. Another resolution 
dealing with transportation favored ICC 
power to remove state barriers on 
weight, size, length, etc., of trucks. 

The stockmen opposed the setting 
aside of land for park, recreation, win- 
ter sports, and game reserve areas that 
will impair or exclude grazing use. 

Endorsement was given S. 1030, which 
calls for legalizing advisory boards and 
guarantees renewal of existing permits 
so long as the areas are continued in 
grazing use. 

One of the resolutions observed that 
the Grazing Service is in need of a larger 
field personnel so that ranges can be 
policed properly and data on stockmen’s 
rights can be assembled and ten-year 
permits issued; urged legislation author- 
izing 50 per cent of forest fees for range 
improvement; favored turning over of 
SCS lands to Grazing Service or Forest 
Service, whichever the lands are a logical 
part of; opposed grouping of state school 
lands, “as such grouping would result in 
lost grazing areas to stockmen;” and 
urged appropriation of funds to provide 
development on public lands of trails, 
bridges, water, fencing, and for re- 
seeding. 

The commissioner of agriculture and 
the state bureau of animal industry were 
asked to co-operate with the stockmen to 
correct laxity in investigating livestock 
diseases and inadequacy in cattle inspec- 
tion work. 

The organization asked the governor 
to “staff and maintain a department of 
brand inspection,” and that state patrol- 
men be required to inspect truck ship- 
ments on the highways. 

Members of the association endorsed 
the calf plan, which has “stimulated in- 
terest in the finishing of our feeder 
cattle,’ and commended the bull sale, 
which will make for “constantly im- 
proved quality of our beef cattle.” 


The 1940 Census showed that approx- 
imately 28,000,000 turkeys are raised 
annually in the United States, compared 
with less than 17,000,000 ten years ago. 
Despite this increase, production is still 
insufficient to provide each American 
family one turkey per year. 








OREGON ASSOCIATION 
MEETS AT ONTARIO 


REGON CATTLEMEN MET ON 

May 15-17 for the annual conven- 
tion of the Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association of Oregon at Ontario, hub 
of cattle activities in eastern Oregon a 
half-century ago and still an important 
“cow town.” Between 300 and 400 cat- 
tlemen heard outstanding speakers on a 
wide range of subjects affecting the live- 
stock industry. 

The welcoming address of Mayor Elmo 
E. Smith was responded to by Robert 
Lister, of Paulina, followed by Presi- 
dent Wayne Stewart’s annual address 
and Secretary C. L. Jamison’s report. 

Speakers included: Professor A. R. 
Oliver, of Oregon State College, speak- 
ing on “Cold Storage Systems and Their 
Effect on the Cattle Industry;” Robert 
Ware, Portland, “Markets and Produc- 
ers;” Marvin Klemme, author and graz- 
ing expert, Burns, “Our State Lands 
and the Livestock Industry;” Dr. Orlo 
Maughan, Spokane, “Price Cycles in the 
Cattle Industry;” George K. Aiken, On- 
tario, “The Game Situation in Oregon;” 
R. G. Larson, Nyssa, “Farm Economics 
in the Snake River Valley.” 

An inspection of the nearly 2,000 steers 
on feed at Nyssa was made the after- 
noon of the first day. The tour also in- 
cluded a circle trip around the Snake 
River Valley. 

Speakers on the last day’s sessions 
included: Professor E. R. Jackman; Cor- 
vallis, “Alfalfa and Forage Piants:” E. 
E. Birkmaier, Washington, “Grazing 
Problems on the National Forests;” 
J. D. Mickle, Salem, “The State and 
Agriculture;” M. J. Gilson, deputy fire 
marshal, “Rural Fire Protection;” Mac 
Hoke, president of the Oregon Wool 
Growers’ Association; Dr. W. H. Lytle, 
state veterinarian, Salem, “Calf Vaccina- 
tion and Control of Bang’s Disease on 
the Range;” O. D. Molohon, Washington, 
“The Livestock Industry and the Taylor 
Grazing Act;” Professor P. M. Brandt, 
Corvallis, “Land Use Problems;” F. E. 
Mollin, secretary, American National 
Live Stock Association, Denver, “Na- 
tional Livestock Problems.” A. R. Wil- 
liamson, of the American Meat Institute, 
and O. M. Plummer, a director of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
discussed the work being done by these 
organizations in the advertising and pro- 
motion of meat. 


Resolutions adopted by the Oregon 
cattlemen— 

Favored elimination of bottlenecks, 
such as size limitations in transportation, 
to the end that there be free movement 
at lowest possible cost. 

Urged the Portland stockyards to re- 
store its former method of posting re- 
ceipts, showing price on scale tickets, 
etc. 

Opposed S. 1199, a bill by Senator 
Gillette to restrict livestock marketing. 

Protested against admission of dressed 


meat from countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease exists. 

Protested against the lowering of tar- 
iffs on the plea of emergency. 

Opposed consolidation of the Forest 
Service and the Taylor Grazing Admin- 
istration. 

Urged President Roosevelt to fill the 
vacancy in the office of chief of the For- 
est Service. 

Endorsed the range program of the 
AAA. 

Urged modification of the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act in the public inter- 
est. 

Protested against the practice of labor 
unions being allowed to issue permits 
on payment of high fees before Ameri- 
can citizens are allowed to work on gov- 
ernment projects. 

Thanked the officials of the American 
National Live Stock Association and its 
legislative committee for their able 
representation in Washington. 

Urged stockmen to patronize markets 
where competitive bidding exists. 

Urged stockmen not to delay market- 
ing this year for fear labor troubles may 
interfere with regular marketing. 

Commended officials of the Taylor 
Grazing Administration for expediting 
their range surveys and urged that ten- 
year permits be granted as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Endorsed the McNary bill for a two 
per cent contribution on the value of 
public lands in lieu of taxes. 

Urged the state board of control to 
work out a policy of handling state 
school lands that will maintain present 
livestock operations. 

Urged that any change in the Taylor 
Grazing fee be made only on change in 
market value of livestock and changes 
in cost of production. 

Approved the principles of S. 1030, 
the Johnson bill, which would legalize 
advisory boards in the Forest Service 
and guarantee renewal of existing per- 
mits so long as the areas are continued 
in grazing use. 

Urged that federal grazing lands now 
under control of bureaus outside the 
Forest and Grazing services be turned 
over to either the Forest Service or the 
Grazing Service. 

Commended the advertising program 
of the American Meat Institute and the 
work of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 

Urged reduction in livestock rates if 
any reduction is made in meat rates. 

The members adopted a new constitu- 
tion and by-laws. John Day was chosen 
as the convention city for 1942. 

Wayne Stewart, Dayville, was re- 
elected president; C. L. Jamison, Can- 
yon City, secretary. 


For every dollar of internal revenue 
collected by the federal government in 
1940, state governments collected 86 
cents, according to the Census. In 1919, 
state collections were only 12 cents for 
each dollar of federal taxes. 


MANDAN HOST TO 
NORTH DAKOTA GROUP 


N ENTHUSIASTIC GROUP OF 

cattlemen and their families, repre- 
senting all parts of the state, assembled 
May 19-20 at Mandan, North Dakota, 
for the twelfth annual convention of the 
North Dakota Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion. The varied, well-planned program 
gave those present an opportunity to 
compare notes with experts on many 
subjects of pertinent interest. 

Following the call to order, members 
and visitors were welcomed to Mandan 
by Mayor C. G. Byerly, and, in the 
absence of her cattleman husband, Mrs. 
Matt Crowley ably responded. The an- 
nual message of the president, Andrew 
Johnston, giving a word picture of the 
organization’s accomplishments of the 
past year, completed the first morning’s 
program. 

Speakers on the afternoon program 
included L. J. Hablas, Armour and Com- 
pany, West Fargo; Russell Thorp, sec- 
retary of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association, who gave a report on brand 
inspection, always a subject of vital 
interest to producers; M. K. Higgins, 
Mandan, speaking on state livestock 
laws; and Mr. Pyle, of Armour and 
Company. 

Those present also were privileged to 
witness an instructive beef carcass cut- 
ting demonstration by Al Severson, of 
the animal husbandry division of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College at 
Fargo. Queena Stewart, secretary of 
the South Dakota Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, extended a welcome to North 
Dakotans for the golden anniversary 
convention of that organization to be 
held June 9-11 at Rapid City, South 
Dakota. 

The program of the second morning 
was devoted to association business, 
reports, and election of directors, fol- 
lowed by a talk by Lawrence F. Mollin, 
assistant secretary of the American 
National Live Stock Association. He 
stressed need of unified action through 
organization in the industry, citing 
past legislation brought about by this 
strength. Many pending matters, he 
said, require the full support of all. 

Speakers heard on the afternoon pro- 
gram included Dr. Warren Whitman, 
assistant botanist, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College at Fargo, discussing 
native grasses; Jack Maynard, Billings, 
Montana, former dean of agriculture at 
Utah Agricultural College, who told 
those assembled some interesting facts 
about supplemental feeding of range 
cattle; George Weaver, AAA office, 
Fargo, on AAA range program; and 
Dr. Fred C. Driver, BAI, Bismarck, on 
calfhood vaccination for Bang’s disease. 

All resolutions adopted by the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association at 
Fort Worth were given approval by the 
North Dakota Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion, with the exception of one referring 
to the Farm Credit Administration. 
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“An Army marches on its stomach,” declared 
Napoleon, strikingly summing up what able 
military commanders have long known— 
that adequate food is the foremost essential 
for the soldier. 


The United States Army, now approaching 
1,400,000 men, is the best-fed military force 
in the world. The army ration—carefully 
prepared by the nation’s foremost dietitians 
—is substantially superior in food value to 
the diet of the average U. S. civilian. 
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The BEST FED Army in the World 


Army leaders know that meat makes men, 
so our soldiers get an abundance of meat in 
their daily rations. Thus the American live- 
stock and meat packing industries are im- 
portant cogs in the nation’s defense program. 


Wilson & Co. is one: of the leading meat pack- 
ing firms actively cooperating with the 
United States Army to develop the type of 
meat products best 
fitted to the needs of 
the American soldier. 
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Other resolutions passed at the meeting 
opposed passage of the recently intro- 
duced Gillette bill (S. 1199) which 
would restrict freedom of marketing 
stock; opposed discriminatory action in 
the fixing of agricultural prices; op- 
posed the proposed lowering of tariffs 
on canned beef and hides imported into 
this country; asked for equal represen- 
tation between agriculture and labor 
and industry in all emergency adminis- 
trations created for the handling of the 
defense program; and thanked the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion for its efforts in behalf of the 
industry. 

On Monday, May 19, Amy Erickson, 
of the extension department of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, gave 
the ladies a beef cooking demonstration 
which was well attended and thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

L. C. Hulett, of Mandan, was the 
capable toastmaster at the annual ban- 
quet, at which the delegates heard, as 
guest speaker, John Brandt, president 
of the Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Min- 
neapolis. 

Officers for the ensuing year, to be 
chosen by the board of directors, will 
be listed in the next issue of the 
PRODUCER. 


More than 200,000,000 pounds of soy 
bean oil are used each year in manu- 
facture of shortening and more than 
70,000,000 pounds in the manufacture of 
oleomargarine, according to the Census. 












NOTES ON MEETINGS 


KANOGAN COUNTY (WASHING- 

ton) Live Stock Association mem- 
bers meeting at Okanogan passed resolu- 
tions commending the American Meat 
Institute and National Live Stock and 
Meat Board for their work in advertising 
meat; objecting to modification of the 
embargo applying to countries where 
foot-and-mouth disease exists; asking 
for a more liberal lending policy on ranch 
loans by the Federal Land Bank, sug- 
gesting that both livestock and ranch 
values be allowed to serve as collateral 
in livestock production credit loans; ask- 
ing that the American National Live 
Stock Association reaffirm its position of 
a year ago in objecting to consolidation 
of the Forest Service and Grazing Serv- 
ice, and endorsing the principles of S.1030 
(the Johnson bill), which would estab- 
lish forest advisory boards and generally 
afford stability to forest land users. 
Action under the McCarran resolution 
calling for investigation of public lands 
was urged. Other resolutions asked that 
land in the public land states be not ac- 
quired by the government “unless com- 
pensatory adjustment be made to such 
states to shield their tax structures;” 
asked that the Secretary of Agriculture 
appoint a producer on standing land use 
committees where such function; com- 
mended the Bureau of Animal Industry 
in its calfhood vaccination work, “which 
removes the threat of compulsory blood 
test and slaughter programs;” endorsed 


THREE MORE DIED YESTERDAY-THE BOSS 
SHOULD LEARN THERE'S NOTHING 
‘yUST AS GOOD" AS 


the McCarran animal theft bill, making 
it a federal felony to move stolen cat- 
tle across a state line; asked that 
Washington State College and other 
agencies study the plant, brush, and tim. 
ber problem and develop a method of 
eradication and control; and asked the 
Great Northern railroad to permit per- 
sons accompanying livestock shipments 
to ride as passengers from Wenatchee to 
Seattle and return. 


RESOLUTION URGES SURVEY 


At a meeting at Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado, on April 5, the advisory board 
of the Western Slope Cattle Growers’ 
Association passed a resolution asking 
for a detailed survey of the hay and 
grain produced in the irrigated areas 
tributary to forest and public domain 
ranges in western Colorado. The resolu- 
tion further stated that, “if it appears 
that there is a surplus of hay and grain 
production as compared with range now 
used as summer range, then appropriate 
steps be taken to increase summer range 
by the use of range now used as spring 
and fall range and by development of 
water on range now used as winter 
range, in order that a better balance be 
reached between potential winter feed 
supplies and potential summer range.” 
The resolution said that the Forest Serv- 
ice has “failed to recognize” certain 
provisions in the grazing regulations, in 
that the Service has permitted large 
numbers of stock to graze on the forest 











hy learn the hard way? Isn’t it a fact that the 

loss of a single calf offsets several years’ “‘sav- 
ings’’ in vaccine cost—even if there were a big dif- 
ference, instead of practically no difference, in the 
price of Blacklegol and ordinary vaccines. 

In the history of millions of Blacklegol vaccina- 
tions, the records show that only three blackleg 
deaths have been proved by laboratory examina- 
tion, with one additional doubtful case. In other 
words, Blacklegol is 99.999 % certain to protect for 
life against blackleg. 






















Regardless of claims, Blacklegol cannot be imi- 
tated, for it is produced by a special process de- 
veloped and patented by Cutter. Insist on it! '0¢ a 
dose; less, in quantities. 


PMS 


“CUTTER [ ES Ta * ¢ Since 1897 
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rat ranch property or to raise any winter chairman, Southwestern Fair and Feeder April 12. Speakers were: Earl Schlaman, 
1er feed. The practice, it was stated, has Calf Association; A. D. Brownfield, secretary of the Pacific States Live 
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it was stated that they “have failed to resolutions committee for the board meeting at Placerville, California, April 
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proved hay and grain producing ranches ee dent; J. C. Forni, of El Dorado, vice- 
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Cutter Klacklegol jerevents blackleg only... 
ARE YOU PROTECTED AGAINST THESE OTHER LOSSES? 


VACCINATE NOW AGAINST 
ENCEPHALOMYELITIS ("s¢ Siceoine) 
—with Cutter Encephalomyelitis Vaccine. Don’t 
wait until encephalomyelitis breaks among your 
















own or your neighbor’s horses, as then it will Play safe! 

be too late to save many of your best animals. rucella CCinate With 

Vaccination now gives reliable protection for Abortus Vacci 
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USE CUTTER K.R.S. FOR SCREW-WORMS 


New improved Cutter K.R.S. formula kills mag- 
gots more quickly without decreasing repellent 
action. Squirt new K.R.S. into infested wound 
and watch the maggots boil out. If K.R.S. doesn’t 
prove more effective than any killer or repellent, 
alone or in combination, you’ve ever used, re- 
turn the empty can for a refund of your money. 
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TOMORROW! 


N° one knows what tomorrow holds in store for the livestock industry, and, 
that being so, it is all the more important that your national association 
be made as strong as possible. 


You can do your part by lending not only your moral support but by 
carrying your full share of the necessary expense. As we have told you so 
many times before, the small annual budget of the American National is many 
times less than the saving to stockmen alone in the victory we won in main- 
taining the 85 per cent stocker and feeder rates, to say nothing of numerous 
other important activities. Send your membership today—all it costs you is 
one cent a head. You also receive the AMFRICAN CATTLE PropucEeR monthly 
by virtue of your membership, and thus you are kept constantly informed on 
all matters of importance. 


Send your check today . . . tomorrow means a lot to you, and we know 


you want everything done that possibly can be done to protect the livestock 
industry—your bread and butter. 




































To AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION 


515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado 


I hereby subscribe to the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation $..................-- to cover membership for the current year, 
I ch hy , of which $1.00 is for a 


(Date of payment) 


i year’s subscription to the PRODUCER. 


Name 


Street or R. F. D. No 
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Whoever Wins the War 


HIS country has a job cut out for it. That job is 

to supply food and fiber to better maintain our 

army and civilian population and be ready to sup- 
ply the eventual demand from Europe. 


Cattlemen continue to seek the shortest and most 
economical route to our home markets through their 
own co-operative selling agencies, represented by 21 
sales units of the 


National Live Stock Marketing Association 
160 N. LaSalle Street Chicago, II. 


SECOND ANNUAL COLORADO HEREFORD BREEDERS’ TOUR 
JUNE 16-18, INCLUSIVE 


Lunch at Painter Hereford Company Ranch at Noon, June 16 


PAINTER HEREFORD COMPANY ROGGEN, COLORADO 











while the government has limited fixing 
maximum prices to wholesale commodi- 
ties, “we can step into the consumer 
goods field if necessary.” Secretary of 
Commerce Jones in his talk before the 
group said that the powers opposed to 
democracy can give this country a lot 
of trouble. “They can reduce our living 
standards, for we cannot compete with 
slave labor,” he said. He wanted the 
conferees to go back to their businesses 
“and try to spread the feeling that the 
whole world situation is very serious.” 
The food section of the conference re- 
leased a report saying “that it was 
agreed that with existing machinery in 
government and industry it should not 
be necessary to resort to anything like 
forcible government controls.” It op- 
posed price fixing and said that prices 
of many farm commodities are too low, 





CONTINUES REWARD 


Members of the Middle Park Stock 
Growers’ Association (Colorado) meet- 
ing at Kremmling in April re-elected 
the officers of the association as follows: 
Fay DeBerard, president; Amos Horn, 
vice-president; George Field, secretary- 
treasurer. The convention agreed to con- 
tinue the association’s $250 to $1,000 re- 
ward for arrest and conviction of stock 
thieves. The new one-half per cent addi- 
tional charge on federal farm loans 
levied on stockmen using public grazing 
land was discussed and a _ resolution 
passed protesting against the raise. 


MONTANA MEETINGS 


A two-week schedule of livestock meet- 
ings throughout the eastern part of Mon- 
tana has been held recently under the 
management of E. P. Orcutt, livestock 
specialist at Montana State College. A 
total of 1,333 stockmen registered at the 
meetings, which were limited to one 
afternoon, either starting off with a 
luncheon or ending with a dinner. Many 
of those attending expressed desire that 
such meetings become an annual event. 


LITTLE INTERNATIONAL SHOW 


More than 2,500 spectators witnessed 
the events at the 1941 Little Interna- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


CALENDAR 


JUNE 
3-5—Intermountain Junior Fat Stock 
Show, North Salt Lake, Utah. 
3-5—Wyoming Stock Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Worland. 
9-11—South Dakota Stock Growers’ 
Ass’n, Rapid City. 
12-14—-Nebraska Stock Growers’ Ass’n, 
Ogallala. 
16-18—Second Annual Colorado Here- 
ford Breeders’ Tour. 
19-21—Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Ass’n, Alamosa. 
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AUCTION MARKETS 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO A VIS- 

itor to any of our great central mar- 
kets would have imagined that the prob- 
lem of marketing livestock had been 
settled in this country for all time. 
Through them flowed daily thousands 
upon thousands of cattle, hogs, and 
sheep; and from the packing plants 
near-by went the finished product to 
supply the consuming centers of the 
country. 


But a visitor today wonders just what 
were the causes that have brought great 
changes in marketing since the close of 
the World War; and this will be the 
subject of argument for years to com. 
Some will contend that the exchanges 
grew too powerful for their own good 
and that the establishment of arbitrary 
rules and pressure put upon the packers 
to cease all outside buying were the 
seeds of the changes to come. Others 
will say that it is merely proof that this 
is an ever-changing world and that just 
about the time one thinks a business or 
a custom is so well established that no- 
thing can change it, competition in some 
new and unexpected form almost over- 
night heralds great changes to come. 


In the case of the markets, the first 
major development was the growth of 
direct buying by the packers. This has 
been the most marked in the hog depart- 
ment, and apparently there were two 
major factors responsible for it: First, 
the growth of the consumer market on 
the Pacific coast, making it economical 
to buy hogs west of the Missouri River 
and ship direct to coast points in many 
cases without moving through a market; 
second, the sharp increase in volume of 
business done by the so-called “interior” 
packers—independents which expanded 
rapidly during the World War, devoting 
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themselves to the home market while the 
big packers were busy filling govern- 
ment contracts. At the close of the war, 
the big packers deemed it necessary to 
establish buying concentration points in 
the territory of these independents in 
order to protect their own supply of de- 
sirable grade hogs. 

More recently there has been still a 
further development, and that has come 
in the form of auction sale rings. In 
many parts of the Corn Belt, these will 
be found at practically every junction 
point of any importance. All kinds of 
livestock are handled, and in some cf the 
smaller sales farm implements, equip- 
ment, household goods, etc. That the 
auction market appeals to the livestock 
grower cannot be denied. First, it gives 
him an outlet for less-than-carload lots 
close to home; second, there is a fas- 
cination about an auction sale, attested 
to by the large crowds that gather 
wherever an auction of any kind is held; 
third, it gives the seller an opportunity 
to see his own stock sold—something 
not always possible where the market is 
located a few hundred miles away and 
particularly where the shipments are 
relatively small. 

The auction sale day in these smaller 
communities is the big day of the week. 
The family goes along, and the women 
shop while the men are in the sale ring. 

This new system of markets is bound 
to be a major factor in consideration of 
the Gillette bill, S. 1199, referred to edi- 
torially last month. Not easily will 
these communities and the _ patrons 
thereof consent to the passage of legisla- 
tion that would prohibit purchase at such 
points of fat livestock by packers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. While 
such restriction is undoubtedly uncon- 
stitutional, the auction markets will 
take no chances and will fight to the 
bitter end against the attempt of the 
central markets to reduce their scope 
of operation in this fashion. Besides, 
they contend—and logically enough— 
that, if legislation could be passed to pre- 
vent the sale of fat livestock at such 
points, later on it might be extended to 
cover feeder livestock, putting them en- 
tirely out of business. 

The merits of the auction market have 
long been discussed, and in most states 
laws passed regulating their operations 
in much the fashion that the central 
markets are regulated. It is interesting 
to note that some of the central markets 
have taken a lead from the auction 
yards and have established auction sales 
on certain days of the week, Others 
have developed facilities for making 
such a transition possible on very short 
notice. 

L. C. Brite, of Marfa, Texas, past presi- 
dent of the American National Live Stock 
Association, has long advocated estab- 
lishment of auction sales at central 
markets, and the turn of events rather 
indicates that his reasoning was sound. 
At any rate, it seems highly improbable 
that legislation such as the Gillette bill 


can be passed. Therefore, the central 
markets, instead of trying to legislate 
their competitors out of business, will 
have to compete with them. Certainly 
all the advantage is on their side. Long 
established at points strategically picked, 
with packing houses right at their very 
doors, they have only to convince live- 
stock producers and feeders that theirs 
is the best market and the best system 
of marketing, and business will come tc 
them. 

Perhaps the answer is to take a leaf 
out of the auction markets’ book and 
give the auction sale a fair trial at the 
central markets. The success of the 
feeder sales at the Denver market dur- 
ing show week would indicate that the 
practice might well be extended. 


SHOES FOR THE ARMY 


rok THE FIRST TIME IN THE 

history of the Army, shoes with com- 
position soles have been purchased, con- 
tracts for 548,438 pairs having been 
awarded April 19. It is claimed that the 
award was made because of an advance 
in bids on leather-soled shoes between 
February and April of 3 or 4 cents a 
pair. 

It seems rather strange that the Army, 
which has up to now refused to deviate 
from the rule in use the world over of 
equipping men who march on foot with 
leather-soled service shoes, should in 
time of emergency take up a practically 
untried substitute for experimentation. 

It is quite possible that the composi- 
tion soles may wear slightly longer than 
the leather soles; but they are not so 
comfortable, being ready conductors of 
heat or cold and much more slippery 
when the going is wet. Aside from these 
facts, we produce a large proportion of 
the leather we consume in this country, 
while practically all the rubber is im- 
ported, so we are not helping solve our 
shipping problem by turning to a sub- 
stitute which has to be imported. Then, 
too, producers of livestock have a right 
to expect their government to use do- 
mestic products to the fullest extent 
practical, and the excuse of the very 
slight increase in price noted above is 
not a sufficient one on which to justify 
this experiment. 

As a matter of fact, contracts for war 
materials are not being let entirely on 
the basis of low cost, and this is like- 
wise true in the case of shoes. Instead, 
the theory of spreading the work to high- 
cost producers is being generally recog- 
nized. That being true with regard to 
industry, it is still further ground why 
the product of American agriculture 
should be used, even though slightly 
higher in cost than the imported product. 
If it is practical to subsidize the high- 
cost industrial manufacturer by allocat- 
ing orders on a basis higher than the 
lowest bid received, why should the 
American agricultural producer be penal- 
ized and the foreign producer favored 
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for a few cents per pair on shoes for 


the Army? 


The Army must have had good and 
sufficient reasons up to now for sticking 
to leather footwear. Now when it is 
rapidly expanding, at perhaps the most 
critical time in our history, is a poor 
time to experiment with substitutes to 
the probable discomfort of the wearers 
in order to save a few pennies. 


PRICE CONTROL 


NE OF THE FIRST STEPS THAT 

a government usually takes when it 
transforms its economy from a _ peace- 
time to a war-time basis is to control 
prices. It is deemed a necessary thing 
to do. No one was surprised when the 
National Defense Advisory Committee 
drew up maximum price schedules for 
certain strategic commodities or when 
the more elaborate organization of the 
Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply was created. But in- 
terest in the subject has been awakened, 
and criticism is not absent. 


When the OPACS recently issued or- 
ders freezing steel] and copper prices, 
critics asked why the government did 
not give similar treatment to wages. 
Did the government reason that expand- 
ing business would automatically bring 
the profit to take care of all wage ad- 
vances? Why, some asked, should not 
the manufacturer have his profit, within 
reason? The government could tax it 
and thereby get maximum tax collec- 
tion. Why, when Price Control Admin- 
istrator Leon Henderson recently ex- 
erted pressure to lower hide prices did 
he not inquire more fully into the fac- 
tors that made up the price? He would 
have found hides not unduly high. 


It is inevitable that any price-control 
policy in a democracy should meet with 
objections. The experience gained from 
the price fixing, rationing, etc., in the 
last World War will help in the present 
emergency; but, even so, some unfavor- 
able economic results are liable to fol- 
low. This is so unless to the control of 
prices is added regulation of the factors 
that go to make up prices. And we do 
not want that. Nevertheless, it is de- 
sirable to learn what we can of the in- 
tricacies of price control. 


Germany has had the longest experi- 
ence with price control. Data on that 
experience should be interesting. They 
are forthcoming in an article in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly by Louis Domeratzky, 
of the Division of International Econ- 
omy. In his conclusions, Mr. Domerat- 
zky has this to say: 


“The first impulse in dealing with a 
sudden scarcity, real or imaginary, that 
might be exploited by the speculative 
elements in the trade to the injury of 
the consumer is to set a maximum price 
limit—a sort of stopgap that is ex- 
pected to prevent the development of a 
speculative price movement, particu- 
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larly as regards articles of daily neces- 
BIG: ss0-% 


“Like many simple solutions for com- 
plicated problems, the maximum price 
policy is soon discovered to be inade- 
quate. It cannot be used efficiently in 
dealing with prices of imported goods; it 
lacks elasticity; it does not permit of dif- 
ferentiation between producers with dif- 
ferent degrees of efficiency; and, unless 
supported by other drastic measures, it 
does not prevent the withholding of 
goods from the market. It does not in- 
fluence supply when the entire supply is 
short of the demand. It soon becomes 
the minimum price. 


“With the discovery of the inadequacy 
of the first step in price control, some 
countries, notably Germany, enter upon 
the second stage, which generally in- 
volves the government in a more con- 
structive and fundamental participation 
in price formation. The government finds 
itself forced to investigate the various 
factors that go into the price structure, 
covering the whole field of production 
and distribution. .. . 


“The government must, of course, also 
intervene directly on the supply side. 
This is accomplished in a number of 
ways: by commandeering supplies and 
securing equitable distribution through 
government or government supervised 
agencies; by forcing production into cer- 
tain channels; by rationing; by elimi- 
nating waste and uneconomic channels 
of distribution. In other words, price is 
no longer depended upon to perform its 
normal functions, ... 


“In this stage of price-control policy 
the government tends to get away more 
and more from purely economic factors 
and is influenced largely by social fac- 
tors, in order to provide for equitable dis- 
tribution of diminishing supplies among 
the entire population, with much less 
regard for purchasing capacity than pre- 
vails under normal conditions. 


“By this time price has lost its most 
important economic functions—it can no 
longer determine investment of capital 
or production or distribution of the final 
product. New industrial facilities now 
come into existence largely at the com- 
mand of the government—the most im- 
portant customer—in many cases with 
the government financial support or guar- 
antee; fixed prices and rationing and 
direct and indirect limitation on profits, 
in addition to heavy taxation, take away 
a good share of the reward for the en- 
trepreneur’s risk, but under emergency 
conditions the risk is also diminished. 


? 
. 





Mr. Domeratzky has shown here that 
there are certain phases of the “compli- 
cated problems” in which our interest 
must remain only academic; for the 
American way of life, price control must 
be as efficient as possible but must not be 
elaborated upon a single step beyond the 
needs in the emergency nor continued 
beyond the period of the emergency. 


Con $. Maddox 


Con S. Mad. 
dox, thirty-seven, 
secretary of the 
Washington Cat- 
tlemen’s Associa- 
tion and extension 
animal husband- 
man at the Wash- 
ington State Col- 
lege, widely 
known and well 
liked in the live- 
stock industry of 
the Northwest, 
died on May 3, in 
his automobile 
while en route to 
his home at Pull. 
man, Washington. 
He died apparent- 
ly from a heart 
attack. He will 
be missed not only by the stockmen of 
Washington, but by many in adjoining 
states, and by officials of various state 
and national associations who had the 
opportunity of working with him. Born 
in Linneus, Missouri, Maddox graduated 
from the University of Missouri in 1925. 
He was engaged in experimental breed- 
ing work operated by the University of 
Missouri and the Department of Agri- 
culture, and later was extension animal 
husbandman at the University of Ne- 
braska. His work with the Washington 
college started in 1934. He was general 
superintendent of the junior livestock 
show in Spokane. He is survived by his 
widow, a son, a baby daughter, and his 
mother and sister. 





Con S. Maddox 


Hal H. Roberts 


Hal H. Roberts, sixty-one, livestock 
commission man and exchange official 
at Omaha, passed away at his home in 
Omaha recently after an illness of sev- 
eral months. He had spent nearly all his 
life on the livestock market. He was 
born at Ashland, Nebraska, and attended 
Omaha grade and high schools and grad- 
uated from the University of Nebraska 
in 1901. From then on he was connected 
with the livestock commission company 
founded by his father, the late John Fitz 
Roberts. He is survived by his wife, 
two daughters, and his mother. 


A. B. Miller 


A. B. Miller, sixty-two, founder of 
Fontana, California, and president of the 
Fontana Farm Company, passed away 
on April 14, Miller was born at Rich- 
lands, North Carolina. He studied in 
Washington, D. C., and went to Cali- 
fornia in 1896, continuing his education 
at Pomona College. He had been pres!- 
dent of the state board of agriculture, 
president of the California State Fair, 
and a regent of the University of Cali- 
fornia. In 1913, Miller laid out the town- 
site of Fontana, planted thousands of 
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fruit trees in the district, built it into an 
important poultry center, and later in- 
troduced hog-raising. In 1930 he started 
cattle raising, organizing the B. B. Com- 
pany. He was a member of the American 
National Live Stock Association and the 
California Cattlemen’s Association. 


Elmer A. Beamer 


Elmer A. Beamer, leader in the co-op- 
erative marketing movement, passed 
away at his home in Blissfield, Michican, 
May 14, of a heart attack. Beamer as- 
sisted in many of the early attempts to 
organize farmers and took the lead in 
developing co-operative marketing or- 
ganizations. He served on the organiza- 
tion board of the National Live Stock 
Producers’ Association in 1922 and as 
president of that organization from 1929 
until its reorganization in 1930 into the 
National Live Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion. He was elected president of the 
National Live Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion in 1937, which position he held until 
his appointment as commissioner of 
agriculture for the State of Michigan in 
April, 1939, from which he resigned last 
April. Among other national organiza- 
tions in which he took an active interest 
were the National Council of Farmer 
Co-operatives and the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, having served as 
a member on their boards of directors. 


Charles Ham 


Charles Ham, ninety years old, pio- 
neer rancher of Black Hills, South Da- 
kota, died on April 28. His death came 
only three days after that of his brother, 
John N. Hamm, eighty. Both men had 
long been engaged in the ranching busi- 
ness. Charles Ham came to the Black 
Hills in 1878. In the early days at Rapid 
City he was a butcher and rancher. He 
became owner of several ranches, the 
major one of 1,100 acres near Piermont, 
now operated by a son, Ernest B. Ham, 
who is a member of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. He was a 
charter member of the Western South 
Dakota Live Stock 
Association, one- 
time state legis- 
lator, and a di- 
rector of the First 
National Bank of 
Rapid City. He is 
survived by his 
wife, four sons, 
a daughter, a sis- 
ter, and a brother. 
John N. Hamm 
followed his old- 
er brother to the 
Black Hills in 
1880. He also had 
served as_ state 
legislator. He 
died at his home 
a few miles south 
of Rapid City aft- 
er a long illness. 


Charles Ham 
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WASHINGTON 


AY IS THE MONTH IN WHICH 

foreign trade week is celebrated. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull joined 
the observance with a statement that it 
was none too early to lay down some of 
the principles by which policies must be 
guided after the war. Points listed 
were that “extreme nationalism must 
not again be permitted to express itself 
in excessive trade restrictions; non- 
discrimination in international com- 
merce relations must be the rule, so that 
international trade may grow and pros- 
per; raw material supplies must be 
available to all nations without discrim- 
ination; international agreements regu- 
lating the supply of commodities must 
be so handled as to protect fully the 
interest of the consuming countries and 
their people; the institutions and ar- 
rangements of international finance 
must be so set up that they lend aid to 
essential enterprises and the continuous 
development of all countries and permit 
the payment through processes of trade 
consonant with the welfare of all coun- 
tries.” President Roosevelt, Secretary 
Hull, and other foreign trade week 
speakers said that totalitarian peace 
objectives were the antitheses of that 
program of making the world’s goods 
available to all. 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The public was given notice by the 
Department of State on May 12 that 
the United States intends to negotiate 
trade agreements with Argentina and 
Uruguay. Canned beef is one of the 
products that will come under consid- 
eration for possible granting of conces- 
sions by the United States. Other prod- 
ucts of the livestock industry will also 
be considered (see page 17). Argentine 
exports in the first four months of this 
year were down in value 32.9 per cent 
from the corresponding period of 1940, 
according to press notices. Most of the 
trade decline, it was reported was 
caused by reduced shipments of grains 
and linseed. Wool and metal exports 
were larger than last year. 


ANTI-RUSTLING BILL 


The anti-rustling bill is again in Con- 
gress. Introduced on March 31 by Sena- 
tor Pat McCarran, of Nevada, the new 
cattle theft bill (S. 1261) replaces his 
thrice vetoed national animal theft meas- 
ure. The new bill would make it a federal 
felony to transport interstate “one or 
more [stolen] bulls, steers, oxen, cows, 
heifers, or calves,” or their carcasses. 
The old McCarran measures covered all 
livestock, and one of them even included 
by amendment chickens. The measure 
has already passed the Senate. One 
change was made in the bill. A Senate 
committee took out a $50 minimum 


value clause. The measure should become 
law, observers say, since the “petit lar- 
ceny” features of the old bills have all 
but been eliminated. 


TRUTH IN FABRIC 


A joint resolution introduced by Sena- 
tor Elmer Thomas, of Oklahoma, seeks 
to postpone the date the Wool Products 
Labeling Act is to take effect until 
thirty days after the signing of a treaty 
of peace between Great Britain and 
Germany. The act is scheduled to take 
effect on July 14. The law requires that 
manufacturers and dealers in woolen 
goods and fabrics furnish information 
as to the wool content of such articles. 
In a joint protest against Senator 
Thomas’ resolution, a number of farm 
organizations said that “We see no rea- 
son why we should put off telling the 
truth and furnishing accurate informa- 
tion to the public until thirty days after 
the making and signing of the treaty 
of peace between Great Britain and Ger- 
many.” 


INVESTIGATING FOOD AGENCIES 


An investigation of “restraint of trade 
in livestock markets, the meat packing 
industry, and other food agencies” was 
started in Chicago recently by the De- 
partment of Justice. The investigation is 
part of a nation-wide campaign by the 
anti-trust division of the Department of 
Justice against restraints in the manu- 
facture and distribution of food products. 
The meat investigation, according to a 
report in National Provisioner, will con- 
centrate on the price of dressed meat 
and the market practices of packers, 
order buyers, and commission men. 
Among other foods which will be sub- 
ject to investigation on a nation-wide 
scale are bread, fish, milk, cheese, canned 
fruit, vegetables, and fresh fruits. 


PRICE CONTROL 


Teeth in price control are seen in a 
letter from the Justice Department to 
Price Control Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson. According to the letter, facil- 
ities of the Antitrust Division and the 
FBI will be employed when the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply finds prices “being driven up 
or held up by any method or device 
which is a probable violation of anti- 
trust laws.” ... At a recent trade con- 
ference, Henderson said that even 
though price-fixing is designed for 
operation on wholesale commodities, 
“we can step into the consumer goods 
field if necessary.” 





LIVESTOCK’S FHA 


What is virtually an FHA plan 
adapted to livestock instead of homes, 
as one commentator puts it, is contained 
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Best for the West 
John Clay & Company 


Livestock Commission Merchants 


With our own houses at the leading CENTRAL MARKETS in 
the East, manned by experienced salesmen, the Western Stock- 
man is offered service that cannot be excelled. We do not hesi- 
tate to forward shipments from one market to another if in our 
opinion it is to your interests to do so. 


LOCATED AT: 


Chicago Omaha St. Joseph Kansas City 
East St. Louis South St. Paul Sioux City Fort Worth 
San Antonio Ogden Denver 


The Central Markets Provide Keen Competition 
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WATER SUPPLIES 


Now everyone can afford to have an abundance of running 
water for every farm and home use, because it’s so 
economical with Dempster Dependable Water Supplies. So 
see your Dempster dealer at once. Hé offers a complete 
line from which to select the exact equipment to properly 
fulfill your requirements. It’s moderately priced and 
better built for greater efficiency and economy. 


DEMPSTER WATER SYSTEMS. ae so little, it will 


you to see the 





DEMPSTER Dependable 
WINDMILLS 


15 TIME TESTED FEA- 
TURES. Latest Improve- 
ments. Powerful ‘Wheel. 
Automatic Lubrication. 
Timken bearings. Machine 
cut gears. Straight lift. 
Actually pumps more water 
gn lighter winds—gives more 


pumping hours per day. complete line of Dempster Water Systems now. Electric 


or motor driven pumps, deep or shallow well, including the 
new Dempster Jet pumps. A size for every home and farm. 


DEPENDABLE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY PUMPING 


including windmills, water systems, cen- 
REQUIREMENT, trifugal pumps, pump jacks, hand pumps, 


cylinders, tanks, Irrigation pumps, pipe, valves, fittings, and 
accessories. Backed by over 62 years Dempster quality leadership. 


_. See Your DEMPSTER Dealer 
ot for FREE BOOK! —————— 


>|Pictures and describes all the bene- 
lfits you can enjoy with a Dempster 
=)/Water System, and explains Free 
©|Water Survey that will show the 
=|proper equipment, and the cost for 
ae your requirements. If you do not 
<|know your dealer’s name, write us. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 


=) —6th St. BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 
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in the livestock loan insurance bill intro. 
duced by Senator Nye, of North Dakota. 
It provides for insurance by the Farm 
Credit Administration of loans made by 
financial institutions to borrowers want- 
ing to purchase livestock for restocking 
or foundation purposes. Drought has cut 
livestock numbers in some parts of the 
Great Plains. The bill is designed to 
encourage their replacement. 


STOCKYARDS UNDER ICC 


Jurisdiction over rates charged by 
thirteen stockyards for handling live- 
stock within their terminals has been 
assumed by the ICC under an order based 
upon the finding that the thirteen yards 
are common carriers within the terms of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, because 
of the ownership or operation of loading 
and unloading facilities and since they 
perform services for which they col- 
lected charges from the railroads. 
Stockyards affected by the ruling are 
located in the following cities: Denver, 
Colorado; Portland, Oregon; Seattle, 
Washington; San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, California; St. Paul, Minnesota; 
West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland, Ohio; Louisville, 
Kentucky; Jersey City, New Jersey, and 
New York City. 


INCREASED MILK PRODUCTION 


Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard, in his request last month for 
an increase of from 6 to 8 per cent in 
milk production, said that plans for en- 
couraging dairy production would include 
(1) assurance to farmers of feed supplies 
at stabilized prices; (2) support of 
prices generally through department 
purchases of dairy products; (3) in- 
crease of proportion of the milk supply 
used in products most needed for ex- 
port, particularly evaporated milk and 
cheese, through purchases; and (4) 
maintenance of dry skim milk prices, 
through government purchases. 


NEAR-PARITY LOANS 


By a vote of 75 to 2 the Senate 
approved the bill guaranteeing farmers 
government loans equal to 85 per cent 
of parity on the five basic commodities: 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and tobacco. 
Parity may be defined as a price or 
income which will have the same pur- 
chasing power that farm income had 
in the five years preceding the first 
World War. 


WOOL IN DEFENSE 


The importance of wool in national 
defense was shown in figures given out 
by OPM Purchasing Director Nelson. 
He estimated that 259,000,000 pounds 
will be needed for the armed forces, the 
Red Cross, WPA, and other branches. 
This is about 28 per cent of the total 
United States supply. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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U.S. TO NEGOTIATE TRADE 
PACT WITH ARGENTINA 


NTENTION TO NEGOTIATE TRADE 

agreements with Argentina and 
Uruguay, in which the United States 
will consider granting concessions in 
the present 6-cent tariff rate on canned 
beef, was announced by the Department 
of State on May 12. 

Other products which will be laid open 
to possible concessions by this country 
include, in the case of Argentina, vege- 
table oils, tallow, oleo oil and oleo 
stearine, meat extracts, cheeses, corned 
beef hash, wools, cattle hides and skins, 
dog food, blood, bones, lamb and sheep 
fur and skins, fertilizers, hoofs, horns, 
sausage casings, and horse, sheep, lamb, 
goat and kid skins; in the case of Uru- 
guay, tallow, oleo oil and oleo stearine, 
meat extract, wools, wool pelts, cattle 
hides and skins, blood, bones, fertilizers 
and sausage casings. 

Public hearing before the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information is scheduled 
to start on June 23. 

Representing the livestock industry at 
the hearings, as well as by written brief, 
will be F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, who has already several times dur- 
ing the present era of tariff slashing ap- 
peared before the committee on behalf 
of the livestock industry. 


DEMAND STILL IMPROVING 


Demand for farm products continues 
to respond to improvement in general 
economic conditions and consumer pur- 
chasing power, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Industrial produc- 
tion, recovering quickly from the relapse 
brought on by industrial strikes in April, 
was headed for a new high in May. 
Gradual improvement in employment, 
pay rolls, and consumer demand for 
farm products should continue through 
the latter half of the year, the experts 
said. Concerning beef cattle, the depart- 
ment said: slaughter of cattle and calves 
in 1941 is expected to total around 5 
per cent greater than in 1940, with 
much of the increase in marketings of 
grain-fed cattle. In the first four months 
of 1940, inspected cattle slaughter was 
4 per cent larger than a year earlier. 
Prices of the upper grades of slaughter 
cattle have followed a marked downward 
trend since mid-January, but prices of 
the lower grades have held about 
steady. Prices of feeder cattle are now 
high relative to prices of fat cattle. 


LIVESTOCK FACTS 


Tables and charts giving livestock 
numbers, prices, and slaughter figures 
to help cattlemen plan operations for the 
critical years ahead are represented in 
“Livestock Facts,” a pamphlet published 
by F. E. Mollin, secretary of American 
National Live Stock Association, 515 
Cooper Building, Denver—available upon 
request. 
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A One Time Jot... A Lifetime of Serwice 


COLORADO FIELD FENCES 
fit a wide range of uses. Tough, 
springy, full gauge wire—heavily 
galvanized. Every roll is chock-full 
of satisfaction. 
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The Colorado Fuel 2 lron Corporation 


eT ye met tee eee CL) Steel Works: Pueblo, Colorado 


Generation 
upon 
generation 


No successful beef cattle 
herd has been built in a day. 
Character—that indescriba- 
ble quality that spells suc- 
cess—comes only through 
years of intelligent con- 
structive work. 
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Cheyenne 


You Are Cordially Invited to Join 


Colorado Hereford Breeder Tour 
JUNE 16-18 


Visiting Baca Grant, Where a Hearty Welcome Awaits You 


SAN LUIS VALLEY LAND AND CATTLE CO. 


CRESTONE, COLO. 
ALFRED M. COLLINS, President 
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Made in the West 
Made by Westerners 
Made for Westerners 
and 
Full of Western 
Style and Service 
Made to Your 


Order and 
Measure 


Write for our catalog 


Western Boot Gompany 


Tucson, Arizona 





Guaranteed Saddles 


Write for New 1941 Catalog 
Full Flower $ 
Hand Stamped.............. 65 
Plain or $55 
Creased Border _.......... 

Any Style Tree 
Williams Saddlery 


DEMING, NEW MEXICO 





Western Saddle Mfg. Co. 
1651 Larimer Denver, Colo. / 
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Breeders Supply Co. ©7ci! Blutts 


L. C. “Jim” Hoover, 
livestock auctioneer 
serving the cattle- 


men of the West. 


Jim Hoover 
Sterling, Colo. 
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MARKETS 


STOCKERS, FEEDERS 


HOLD; FED STEERS OFF 
By H. W. FRENCH 


ISING CORN PRICES CAUSED THE 

influx of many fed steers to market 
in recent weeks, and indications point to 
liberal steer runs for the next few weeks 
and thereafter only moderate supplies 
are expected. Excessive supplies at Chi- 
cago and at practically all other markets 
caused an uneven break in beef steer 
values, and in some instances new lows 
for the season were uncovered. Liberal 
supplies and indifferent dressed beef de- 
mand except for lightweight steer car- 
casses did not help the sellers of steers 
on the hoof. 


Steers always predominate on the Chi- 
cago market, but quite frequently this is 
not true of many other points. Yet re- 
cently it was quite common for Kansas 
City to report from seventy-five to 100 
cars of steers in a day and even at Den- 
ver there were frequently thirty to fifty 
loads a day. As a contrast, most mar- 

_ kets reported’ the 
shortest supplies of 
cows over a_ pro- 
longed period that 
has been noted in 
many years, with no 
immediate prospects 
of much heavier re- 
ceipts in the near 
future. Fed heifers 
have been fairly lib- 
eral at many of the 
markets, and dur- 
ing the last month 
Chicago reported the heaviest supplies 
of the season. 





Despite the continuous downward turn 
in prices for slaughter steers, some profit 
remained in the feeding operations until 
recently, and at present many steers and 
some heifers are being marketed at a 
loss. In and around Denver, corn has 
reached a $1.40 per cwt. basis, whereas 
a short time ago this commodity was 
costing feeders down around $1.30. First 
cost of many of the steers and heifers 
now coming marketward was relatively 
high, and everything recently has com- 
bined to make for a bearish market. This 
is in the face of rising demand at retail 
for most commodities and higher prices 
for many foods other than meat. 


United States imports of cattle and 
beef in the first quarter of 1941 repre- 
sented 7.2 per cent of the federally in- 
spected production, against 6.8 per cent 
for the like period a year ago. Both im- 
ports and domestic production of beef 
and veal were larger than the correspond- 
ing time in 1940, but strong domestic 
outlet kept prices above those of 1940. 
Exports of beef declined somewhat, and 
such shipments were mainly to the Phil- 
ippines, Panama, and Latin America. 


Cattle shipments from Canada and 
Mexico may exceed those of last year, 
when the movement was smaller than in 
1939. So far the Canadian shipments are 
below the allotted quota to the United 
States. The movement of cattle and 
calves from Canada to the United States 
from January 1 to May 1 totaled 55,788 
against 56,461 for the same period in 
1940. The April 1 to May 1 movement 
totaled only 11,262 beef cattle against 
17,241 a year earlier. Up to now the 
total out of Mexico is much above a 
year ago, and some shipments arrived 
recently at Denver en route to Montana, 
but losses were reported during a storm 
in Montana. Many cattle from Mexico 
are reported grazing in Arizona and 
California. 


SHarp changes were made in most 
slaughter classes of cattle at Chicago 
since the middle of April, but the price 
trend was down on steers and the good- 
to-choice heifers, although all grades of 
cows and bulls worked materially up- 
ward. At mid-May choice fed steers were 
around $1 to $1.50 lower than a month 
earlier, while good-grade animals suf- 
fered mostly 50 cents to $1 decline, with 
common and medium grades _ holding 
steady to 25 cents lower. Most of the 
good-to-choice heifers for the same 
period sagged 50 to 75 cents, with in- 
stances of $1 loss, as contrasted with a 
strong to higher level for common and 
medium arrivals. The readjustment has 
brought about a narrower spread. 


It has been a hit-and-miss affair on 
big weight steers all month, barring a 
few outstanding loads. Light and medium 
weight steers are now selling to much 
better advantage than heavies, as the 
trade has been reporting too many cattle 
above 1,200 pounds. Yearling and light- 
weight steers command a premium and 
probably will continue to do so for sev- 
eral months ahead. Common and medium 
grade steers during April made up a 
smaller part of the supply than a year 
ago and resulted in a relatively good 
market for such offerings. Good-grade 
steers made up over 48 per cent of the 
total arrivals, while choice and prime 
arrivals accounted for 9.9 per cent of the 
number taken for slaughter. 


Beef cows were generally 25 to 50 
cents higher than a month ago, and all 
grades were in broad demand, strong 
weight cutters getting the best call and 
selling relatively highest. This upturn 
followed gains made the preceding month, 
and buyers showed no hesitancy at any 
time, probably because low-cost beef is 
so easily moved. Bulls were 25 to 50 
cents higher for the period and heavy 
sausage kinds sold at a premium. Both 
cows and bulls rested at mid-month at 
new high levels for the season. Vealers 
and heavy calves fluctuated greatly and 
frequently, but, on the whole, prices dis- 
played a strong tone. 
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During the early part of the period 
under review, some prime 1,307-pound 
fed steers at Chicago reached $14.25 and 
some up to 1,539 pounds scored $14, but 
during most of the month sales of 
heavies were most numerous at $10.25 to 
$11.50, yet the upper crust cleared with 
regularity at $12 to $13. Some 1,028- 
pound Colorados made $10.25 and others 
averaging 1,492 pounds sold at $11.75. 
There were 1,546- to 1,572-pound west- 
erns at $11 to $11.15 and 1,368-pound 
Wyomings scored $11.40. Canadian-bred 
1,560-pound Nebraska fed steers were 
noted at $10.25 and some others around 
1,440 pounds sold down to $9.90. Good- 
to-choice light and yearling steers sold 
frequently at $10.50 to $12.50 and few 
passed $13.25, although at mid-May a 
load of prime 1,180-pound long yearlings 
fed in Illinois scored $14.50. Common- 
to-medium 800- to 1,000-pound steers 
sold readily at $8.35 to $9.50. For the 
month all grades and _ representative 
weights were taken mostly at $9 to 
$11.75. Beef wholesalers complained that 
carcasses over 800 pounds were burden- 
some and admitted that the call centered 
on those below 600 pounds. Average cost 
of all slaughter steers at the end of April 
figured $10.44 against $9.91 a year ago 
and $9.05 for the three-year average, 
1938-40. 


There were some 1,181-pound fed steers 
at Omaha as high as $13.50 and these 
offerings were horned Herefords. Some 
averaging 1,131 pounds fed ten months 
sold at $12.25. Long-fed, 1,354-pound 
weights cleared as high as $12.40 and 
many from 1,000 to 1,375 pounds landed 
at $11 to $11.75, and any number of 
good-to-choice steers fed six to seven 
months landed at $10.25 to $11, while 
common and medium arrivals were re- 
ported at $7.50 to $9.50. Kansas City 
quoted 1,180-pound Angus steers fed in 
Kansas at $12.75, best since January, 
with choice Colorado and Kansas animals 
above 1,200 pounds at $12. Many choice 
1,060- to 1,310-pound steers on that 
market made $11 to $11.50, with 888- 
pound and 1,423-pound offerings at 
$11.25. Medium-to-good grades bulked at 
$9 to $10.75 and some kinds sold below 
$8. Sioux City had steers as high as 
$12.50, but the bulk sold at $8.75 to 
$10.50, although a fair quantity landed 
at $10.75 to $11.60. Good-to-choice fed 
steers at Denver sold largely at $9.75 to 
$11.50, with some at $11.75 and above. 
Light Canadian steers at Buffalo at the 
end of April made $9.50 to $10.25, with 
weighty kinds topping at $11, while 
medium kinds at St. Paul were quoted at 
$9.75, with medium-to-good heifers at 
$8.25 to $9.25 and medium cows at $7.25. 


Choice-to-prime 1,100-pound kosher 
heifers at Chicago reached $12.15, and 
Some other light and heavy heifers 
scored $11.50, but the bulk cleared at 
$9.75 to $11, although some common 
kinds went under $8.50. Cows were most 
numerous at $7.50 to $8.25 and sales 
were not uncommon at $8.50 to $8.75, 
while some were recorded at $9 and 
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above. Hardly any canners were to be 
had at $5 and below, unless light, while 
strong weight cutters sold as high as 
$7.50 and any number of cutters cleared 
at $6.50 to $7. Heavy bologna bulls sold 
largely at $8 to $8.40, although some on 
late days scored $8.50 to $8.65. Vealers 
were most numerous from $12.50 down, 
and not many heavy calves passed $10. 


Some mixed yearlings at Kansas City 
were noted at $10.85 to $11.50, while best 
heifers made $11 to $11.25 and others 
sold usually at $9 to $10.75. Medium-to- 
good heifers in Omaha bulked at $8.75 
to $10.25 but some made $10.75, and a 
load averaging 938 pounds and fed seven 
months reached $11.25. Sioux City re- 
ported medium-to-good heifers largely 
from $8.75 to $10 and had finished 1,018- 
pound offerings as high as $11.50 and 
some 951-pound arrivals at $10.85. Most 
of the cows at Missouri River markets 
sold at $6.75 to $8, with some higher, 
while sausage bulls were most numerous 
at $7.50 to $8, with some at $8.25. Both 
Omaha and Denver reported choice veal 
calves up to $14, and heavy good-to- 
choice calves at the latter point sold 
readily at $10 to $12. Heifers at Denver 
bulked at $9.25 to $10.50 but some 
reached $11, and heavy sausage bulls 
were noted at $8.25 to $8.50. 


Demanp for cattle and calves suitable 
for country purposes held relatively good 
despite the bearish turn made by slaugh- 
ter steers, the trend of which generally 
influences the stocker and feeder situa- 
tion. The market was somewhat irregu- 
lar, but light cattle and all cows con- 
tinued to sell to good advantage. Heavy 
and medium weight feeder steers slowed 
down materially and finishers were less 
urgent competitors for fleshy arrivals up- 
ward of 900 pounds. Mid-May found the 
general stocker and feeder levels at Chi- 
cago steady to 25 cents lower than a 
month earlier, although many of the 
heavy steers were as much as 50 cents 
down. Some of the calves also showed 
as much as 50 cents decline but cows 
taken on country account showed an up- 
ward trend, the general gain measuring 
25 to 50 cents for the period. Prices at 
many of the other markets for steers 
looked chiefly 25 to 50 cents lower. 

Until recently it was common on a 
Monday for Kansas City to report 75 per 
cent of the salable supply as stockers 
and feeders, but of late cattle suitable 
for country needs made up only about 50 
per cent of the arrivals. Many deals 
have been made direct in Texas, with 
Corn Belt buying predominating, al- 
though several big strings came to Colo- 
rado. Prevailing prices still looked high 
under ordinary circumstances, but per- 
haps present conditions are not ordinary. 
The general opinion in the trade is that 
the fat-cattle market will assume a much 
healthier tone in the near future, espe- 
cially on the handy cattle. 

Cattle and calves sent into the feed- 
lots of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, and. Nebraska from 
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Dehorning Chute 





A complete, modern chute for branding, 
vaccinating, dehorning, horn-branding, 
horn-weighting, blood-testing. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 
Portable Convenient 


With sling and roller attachments. The 
perfect stocks for foot trimming, 
veterinary work, etc. 


The Turner Dehorning Chute 
Eagle Nest, New Mexico 
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Tried—and Proven 
The central livestock markets have proven 
their worth to the livestock industry. 


They furnish an open competitive market 
where buyer and seller meet and where fair 
prices to both buyer and seller are estab- 
lished by supply and demand. 


All parties concerned are afforded the safe- 
guards of Federal Supervision in all trans- 
actions, and the shipper has made available 
to him expert salesmanship furnished by the 
commission firm handling his shipments. 


Write to any commission firm at the Los 
Angeles Market. They are all bonded and 
— Federal Supervision for YOUR protec- 
tion. 


Los Angeles Union Stock Yards 


“The Great Western Market”’ 
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January to April, inclusive, totaled 367,- 
995 against 278,572 a year earlier, and 
this increase did not all come in the early 
months, as the April movement alone 
was over 20,000 larger than a year ago. 
Of the above states only Ohio and Wis- 
consin showed a decrease this year for 
the four months, while the most pro- 
nounced increase was attributed to lowa, 
followed by a _ substantial gain for 
Nebraska. 


Heavy replacement steers at Chicago 
were taken largely at $9.50 to $10.50, 
but some scored $10.75 to $11, with com- 
mon and medium 600- to 900-pound kinds 
in the main at $8 to $9. There were some 
calf-weight southwestern yearlings as 
high as $12.75, but other little steers 
usually made $11 to $12.50. Cows and 
heifers taken by country buyers were 
limited to odd lots except at other 
markets, from which there was a fair 
movement of she-stock. 


Many good-to-choice 550- to 800-pound 
stocker and feeder steers at Kansas City 
which have been on wheat pastures 
through the winter sold freely, but big- 
ger weight steers late in the month were 
especially dull at times. Most of the 
good-to-choice light yearling steers sold 
at $10 to $12, although best reached 
$12.50. Some 725- to 800-pound feeders 
made $11 to $11.25, while fleshier and 
heavier steers sold at $10.75 to $11, with 
most of the medium-to-choice kinds at $9 
to $10.50. Medium-to-good native steers 
sold at $8.50 to $9.50 and common to 
medium at $7 to $8.25. 

Good-to-choice yearling and lightweight 
steers at Omaha made $10.50 to $11.75, 
while some yearlings under 600 pounds 
scored $11.80 to $12.50. Good-to-low- 
choice 750- to 850-pound western feeders 
landed at $10 to $10.75. Sioux City re- 
ported some 600- to 675-pound yearling 
stockers at $12 to $12.25, but other 
stocker and feeder steers of medium-to- 
choice grades were noted at $8.50 to 
$11.50. Sales of steers to country buyers 
at Denver were largely from $8.50 to 
$10.50, but some light yearlings scored 
$11.25 to $11.40. 

Some 600-pound feeding heifers reached 
$10.75 at Omaha, where other common- 
to-choice lots went out at $7.50 to $10. 
Kansas City reported short yearling heif- 
ers up to $10.40, but older kinds usually 
sold at $9 down. Some heifers reached 
$10.25 at Denver and Sioux City. Cows 
at most markets were taken generally at 
$6 to $7.25 but best were quoted higher 
at Chicago, while some cows with calves 
at sides made $8.75 to $8.90 at Kansas 
City. Steer calves around the circuit 
were quoted generally at $10.50 to $13, 
but some of vealer weight landed at 
$13.50 to $14. Heifer calves were most 
numerous at $9 to $10.50 but best landed 
at $10.75 to $11.75. 

Recent declines did not put stocker and 
feeder steer prices back to a year ago 
when they were remarkably high. At the 
end of April the average price at Chi- 
cago was $10.15 against $9.22 a year 
ago; at Kansas City, $10.17 and $9.68, 
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respectively, and at St. Paul, where qual- 
ity was much lower, $8.69 and $7.85, re- 
spectively. 


SLAUGHTER hog prices did not main- 
tain a $9 level for the month, although 
tops usually hovered around that basis 
and after dipping considerably below this 
figure reacted and by the middle of May 
went slightly above it. The Department 
of Agriculture continued its recently an- 
nounced buying policy and from April 1 
to May 4, inclusive, reported purchases 
of 103,339,735 pounds of pork and 4,258,- 
400 pounds of lard. The amount of lard 
in cold storage on May 1 was much 
above a month earlier and a year ago 
and stood a few million pounds above 
two months ago, which was a record up 
to that time. 

Hogs at Chicago at the middle of May 
were unevenly higher than a month ear- 
lier. Butchers below 240 pounds showed 
mostly 25 to 50 cents rise, while those 
over 240 pounds displayed a rise of 50 
to 75 cents. With the greater advance on 
the heavyweights the price spread, grade 
for grade, narrowed sharply. The sup- 
port of the bigger hogs was probably be- 
cause such animals carried more finish 
than lightweights and buyers especially 
complained about the condition of those 
below 180 pounds. Packing sows found 
a broad outlet and for the period were 
largely 75 cents up. 

Best butcher hogs at Chicago about 
the middle of April rested at $8.90 to 
$9 and then there was a steady decline 
until the top was pushed down to $8.55 
near the end of that month, and not until 
May 13 was the $9 animal restored. The 
next session best reached $9.10 and at 
mid-May a top of $9.20 was registered, 
standing the highest since 1939 and 10 
cents above the bulge in early April of 
this year. Top at some of the Missouri 
River markets and also at Denver fre- 
quently passed these best Chicago fig- 
ures. Current prices stood around $3 
higher than a year ago. 

Good-to-choice light lights at Chicago 
on May 15 sold at $8 to $8.75, while most 
of the 180- to 240-pound butchers scored 
$9 to $9.15—a range which also took the 
bulk of the heavier offerings. Good-to- 
choice sows from 270 to 360 pounds 
landed at $8.70 to $8.90 and the heavier 
weights made $8.35 to $8.75. Slaughter 
pigs cleared at $7.50 to $8 when grading 
medium to good. Feeders at Missouri 
River markets were quoted usually at 
$8.25 to $9, and country deals in many 
sections on a per head basis figured 
much higher where the weight was below 
sixty pounds. 


Tue end of the fed wooled lamb season 
has been reached, and, taken as a whole, 
the lambs from most feeding areas have 
made slight profits but the lambs which 
came from the wheat pastures gave an 
unusually good account of themselves 
because gains were to be had more 
cheaply than from those fed in dry-lots. 
Spring lambs have taken charge of the 
market picture, although shorn lambs 


have made up a greater part of the total 
supply than a month or more ago. The 
movement of California spring lambs 
through Ogden and Salt Lake up to the 
middle of May totaled 200,000 and only 
a small part of this total moved during 
April. 

Generally favorable feed and weather 
conditions in all early lambing areas con- 
tinued through April, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. The season 
to date has been one of the best ever 
experienced and the situation looks favor- 
able for the next two months. The early 
lamb marketings in April were quite 
small because heavy rains and cloudy 
weather kept the green feed soft and it 
was impossible to put a hard finish on 
the lambs until May and later. Grass-fat 
yearlings in Texas did not move as freely 
early as is usually the custom, but the 
May and June movement not only of 
such offerings but of many lambs is cer- 
tain to be liberal. 

Range and sheep conditions are good 
over the intermountain area. Growers 
have been busy with lambing and shear- 
ing, and for that reason contracting of 
sheep and lambs for fall delivery to date 
has been limited. Most sections have re- 
ported scattered transactions for straight 
feeder lambs at $8.50, and some cross- 
bred ewe lambs in eastern Oregon were 
to be delivered later as high as $10.50. 

Mid-May prices for spring lambs at 
Chicago were little different from a 
month earlier, as an uneven decline elimi- 
nated the improvement noted on earlier 
sessions. Old-crop lambs showed some 
gain near the wind-up of the season and 
for the month looked around 25 to 50 
cents higher. Slaughter ewes, on the 
other hand, showed mostly 50 cents loss. 
The market was more irregular than 
during the previous month. 

Choice fed wooled lambs sold as high 
as $11.75 to shippers, and packers paid 
as high as $11.65, while many good-to- 
choice lots landed at $11 to $11.50 and 
some with excessive weight were to be 
had at $10.75 downward. California 
spring lambs topped at $12.50 and many 
others cleared at $11.85 to $12.15, while 
some good Arizonas made $11.25. Good- 
to-choice native springs sold usually at 
$11 to $12.85. Old-crop shorn lambs 
topped at $10 and most of them went at 
$8.50 to $9.50 while some sold as low 
as $8. 

Wooled slaughter ewes reached $7.25, 
but the bulk of medium-to-good offerings 
landed at $5.25 to $7. Shorn ewes occa- 
sionally scored $5.25 and many sold at 
$4 to $5. Good-to-choice shearing lambs 
at Omaha and Chicago were noted at $10 
to $10.85, but hardly any old-crop feed- 
ing lambs were purchased, although scat- 
tered lots of new crop feeding lambs 
have been going countryward. The move- 
ment of feeding sheep and lambs into 
seven of the Corn Belt states during 
April was much smaller than a year ago 
but the total for the period January 
through April at 418,000 was about 58,- 
000 larger than for a like time in 1940. 
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LIVESTOCK AT STOCK YARDS 





First Four Months 


RECEIPTS— April 
1941 1940 1941 
I is cea ica enceprassaeendion 1,113,928 1,057,267 4,243,993 
CalvGn oC ae enc 479,357 496,680 1,765,607 
DOIN died czscnaaicas meeasiianioeacvihnat easels 2,610,082 2,595,156 10,811,728 
RIN ic aiselscasncepipaitenticd indremcaeas 1,618,194 1,876,231 6,275,388 
ToTAL SHIPMENTSt— 
RRNA cet eer el 461,332 385,856 1,652,310 
I si ia Sa ccna alanis 175,429 183,773 664,386 
NN aiid ts nlscnhceinanctuazanienduneabents 623,425 713,291 2,902,933 
FE ehcckcessstintnetoncmminniidaings 647,547 828,481 2,568,667 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
CORI: 55 cas sEorc Sececatiencaceauacmi eaves 242,635 185,760 805,942 
Calves: 2 ee ee 59,617 58,172 233,650 
EG kee chine tare ard ae, 53,902 43,455 207,209 
IE scitecicsremticnanammamnmonmatar 113,193 156,079 520,474 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 
CREE oe scans wicca kedeateaee eee 792,000 774,000 3,166,000 
i eae 8 Mee a ee sags 507,000 480,000 1,746,000 
WROTE ace ecw cre aired aan 3,807,000 3,610,000 15,953,000 
TI od ccansisabicsebarcteintiansaaatons 1,436,000 1,355,000 5,859,000 


* Exclusive of calves. + Includes stockers and feeders. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


May 1, 19417 Apr. 1, 1941 

Prey Weer ce eee 67,643,000 73,329,000 
Cured. Teeth ino ccs ce ctsececsnes 17,433,000 17,044,000 
Lamb and Mutton.................... 5,036,000 4,378,000 
WOPOONS, FOP Rhett csc aacaies 401,837,000 393,421,000 
De UE Fonsi essen. 115,472,000 107,252,000 
PCC POR cieicaccncccescccovscovass 278,408,000 284,714,000 
PRIMCCIIATICOUS .cccececcccesnsseascssacne 79,552,000 82,955,000 
Ot) ‘RG@GQtS ooo oc.cc enced 965,381,000 963,093,000 
RIE psec eee sedptetces 320,191,000 310,406,000 
Proset: POUhPY :- csc. scccsecsck- ns 101,000,000 126,904,000 
Creamery BUtter:... :.ccc.20.<c..... 17,727,000 8,983,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 7 Subject to revision. 


May 1, 1940 
49,482,000 
12,538,000 
3,580,000 
300,803,000 
80,065,000 
231,088,000 
87,213,000 
764,769,000 
266,052,000 
86,226,000 
9,504,000 


CHICAGO WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— May 15, 1941 
Steer—Choice (700 lbs. up) ..................-. $17.00-19.00 
sss eee cei awn scaled eae 16.00-17.00 
Steer—Choice (500-700 Ibs.) -................. 17.00-19.00 
PbO Oee o-— Fos otiasseccs et se aa cat 16.00-17.00 
Yearling Steer—Choice.........................02--. 17.00-19.00 
Yearling Steer—Good ...................0...2.--+- 16.00-17.00 
COW—COMIIGICIAL occssssceoe senescent cesessccs 14.00-14.50 
Veal and Calf—Choice..........................0--- 18.00-19.00 
Veal and Calf—Good...........................-.... 15.00-18.00 

FRESH LAMB AND MuTToN— 

Lamb—Choice (all weights) .................... 18.00-20.00 


RII | iedicsdntscita censicoeesroneoniicrmesttonn 17.00-19.00 
Spring Lamb—Choice (all weights) ...... 18.00-22.00 


SPYIng LGM —Go0d sce csscsscscciccccccucncesaness 19.00-21.00 

COS Guile a a 10.50-11.50 

Ewe—Commercial _ ............--------ss.--c-ce0ee-0-e 9.50-10.50 
FRESH PorK CuTs— 

Loin—8-12 Ib. average............2.:ccccccce00--- 18.50-20.00 


* Veal. 755 pounds down. 


Apr. 15, 1941 

$17.50-19.50 
16.00-17.50 
17.00-19.50 
15.50-17.50 
17.00-19.00 
15.50-17.00 
18.50-14.50 
16.50-18.00 
14.00-16.50 


15.00-18.00 
14.00-17.00 


10.00-11.00 
9.00-10.00 


17.00-18.00 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


May 15, 1941 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) ..$11.25-13.25 


Slaughter Steers—Good.....................0-000---- 10.00-11.50 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1,100 lIbs.).... 11.50-13.25 
Slaughter Steers—Good............0.0...0000-0-00----- 10.50-11.50 


Slaughter Steers—Med. (750-1,300 Ibs.).. 8.75-10.50 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (750-900 Ibs.) 11.50-13.25 
Heifers—Good-Choice 10.25-12.00 
a os 8.50- 9.25 
Vealers—Good-Choice 11.25-12.50 


Calves—Go00d-Choice ........-c.-ccceecc--.-ccceseceeeee 8.00-10.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Gd. Ch........... 9.50-12.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med....... 7.50-10.00 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-240 lbs.).... 9.00- 9.20 


Spring Lambs—Good-Choice...................--. 11.25-12.00 
Lambs—Go0d-Choice -......-....cscc.c-ccesceeseeee-ee 10.75-11.20 
Lambs (Shorn)—Good-Choice 9.25- 9.90 
E'wes—Good-Choice 5.75- 7.00 


* Shorn. 


June, 1941 


Apr. 15, 1941 
$12.50-14.50 
10.50-12.50 
12.50-14.50 
10.50-12.50 
8.75-10.75 
10.75-14.50 
10.50-13.25 
8.00- 9.00 
10.50-12.50 
8.00-10.00 
9.75-12.00 
7.75-10.00 
8.60- 8.90 


6.50- 7.50 . 


1940 
3,950,350 
1,774,818 

11,999,580 
6,469,273 


1,410,810 

655,535 
3,311,356 
2,661,091 


631,027 
190,696 
182,986 
447,925 


3,037,000 
1,714,000 
17,224,000 
5,532,000 


Five-Yr. Av. 
47,237,000 
15,901,000 
2,803,000 
219,362,000 
84,761,000 
266,574,000 
74,789,000 
711,427,000 
162,107,000 
72,212,000 
22,392,000 


May 15,1940 


$16.00-17.00 


14.50-16.00 
16.00-17.00 
14.50-16.00 
16.00-17.00 
14.50-16.00 
12.50-13.50 
16.00-17.00* 
14.50-16.00* 


18.00-20.00+ 
16.00-19.007 
20.00-22.00 
19.00-21.00 
10.00-11.00 


13.00-14.50 


May 15,1940 
$10.25-11.75 
9.50-10.25 
10.25-11.75 
9.50-10.25 
8.50- 9.50 
10.25-11.50 
9.25-10.75 
7.00- 7.75 
10.50-12.00 
8.00- 9.00 
8.75-10.75 
7.00- 8.75 
5.60- 5.80 
10.40-10.60 
9.60- 9.75 


3.50- 4.25* 


NEW CLIP PRICES UP; 
HIDES HOLD STRENGTH 
By H. W. FRENCH 


ONTRACTING OF THE NEW WOOL 

clip continued at a good pace and 
prices were well above those of a year 
ago and held firm with early levels of 
the new season. Shearing still is in prog- 
ress in some of the producing areas and 
clip owners are well satisfied with the 
situation, knowing that under present 
conditions and because of the world out- 
look there is certain to be a broad out- 
let for some time ahead. 


Consumption of apparel wool for the 
year is expected to be larger than in any 
previous year. Unfilled Army orders now 
held by mills call for delivery of large 
quantities of wool cloth during the next 
eight months. Increased consumer in- 
comes and prospects of larger retail sales 
point to a high rate of consumption. 
During February the rate of consump- 
tion was the highest on record 


Domestic wool prices are certain of 
strong support. Quotations on new clip 
domestic wools for near future delivery 
at Boston appeared to be about equal to 
spot prices of old clip wools as the new 
season got under way about April 1. 
Early shearing states reported mid- 
March prices 5 to 7 cents higher than 
a year ago. The spread between prices 
for domestic and foreign wool has been 
reduced in recent months. 

Imports of apparel wool for consump- 
tion totaled 106,500,000 pounds the first 
two months of this year, compared with 
45,100,000 pounds for the same period 
last year. With the new domestic clip 
now available, imports are likely to de- 
cline in the late spring and summer. Sup- 
plies of wool in South Africa and Aus- 
tralia are relatively large, but freight 
rates and shipping facilities are such as 
to indicate restricted exports from these 
countries. United States imports of Aus- 
tralian wool on British government ac- 
count for April totaled 4,429,679 pounds 
net and for the first four months, 49,- 
376,303 pounds. 

Exports of wool from Argentina and 
Uruguay in the first five months (Octo- 
ber-February) of the current season 
were larger than any recent year at 
272,700,000 pounds against 197,100,000 
pounds for a like period last season. Sup- 
plies available for export or carry- 
over on March 1 totaled around 268,000,- 
000 pounds against 316,000,000 pounds 
a year earlier. 

Around the middle of April the wool 
market at Boston was well supported 
on both foreign and domestic offerings. 
A broadening interest was shown in 
domestic wools, although the volume of 
business was rather moderate and there 
was no haste on the part of users in 
making purchases. Call for small to siza- 
ble quantities of a few kinds of wool was 
inclined to increase. Demand was still 
spotty but prices tended firm to slightly 
higher. The market for domestic wool 
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appeared to reflect the strengthening 
quantities in South America and result- 
ing increase in demand in this market 
for various grades of South American 
wools. 

The three-eighths and quarter blood 
grades comprised the bulk of the trading 
in flleece wools. Bright wools of these 
grades brought mostly 45 to 46 cents, in 
the grease, a few lots going at 44 to 45 
cents, delivered, to users on shipment 
direct from the country. A few lots of 
semibright fleeces were sold at around 
40 to 42 cents, delivered, for compara- 
tively light shrinking kinds. New fine 
delaine offerings have not appeared in 
any volume. 

Scattered sales of moderate volume 
were closed on fine territory wools in 
original bags, and, while the demand 
was restricted, prices were inclined to 
stiffen. Average-to-good French combing 
length fine original territory wools 
brought $1 to $1.05, scoured basis. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult for buy- 
ers to find offerings of fine territory 
wools at $1, except lots running mostly 
short French combing in length of staple. 
Little interest was shown in graded terri- 
tory wools. Combing three-eighths blood 
received some notice but not many sales 
resulted. Combing quarter blood had a 
slight demand at 82 to 85 cents. 

A few lots, some of sizable volume, of 
twelve months Texas wool were moved 
at $1.05 to $1.10, scoured basis. Eight 
months Texas wool had a fairly steady 
demand for scoured lots around $1.07 
to $1.08. Greasy lines were firmly quoted 
at $1 to $1.03, scoured basis. 

The carryover of domestic wool in the 
United States on April 1 was the 
smallest in seven years. Stocks of for- 
eign wool reported in or afloat to the 
United States on April 1 were large, and 
total April stocks were much larger than 
in most recent years. These stocks, how- 
ever, were not considered large in rela- 
tion to the current rate of mill consump- 
tion of apparel wool in this country. 

An estimated 259,000,000 pounds of 
wool will be required by the government 
during the year beginning July 1, ac- 
cording to late press reports. This in- 
cludes probable requirements of the 
Army and Navy, the WPA and all other 
government departments, and the Red 
Cross. The estimate was released by the 
director of defense purchases, as wool 
growers desired such information before 
they marketed their new clips, in the 
belief that any price rise would benefit 
the producers instead of the dealers. 


= HE demand for hides continued good 
and the price movement was upward. 
Activity featured the market and new 
high levels for the season were reported 
on spot and futures. Packer sales were 
liberal and many concerns are willing to 
unload their take-offs currently, despite 
the strong undertone at the moment. 
Mid-May prices were generally % cent 
higher than a month earlier and in re- 
cent. months the upturn has amounted 
to from 2 to 3 cents. 


Outlet on the Pacific coast and in the 
Middle West was broad, with eastern 
buyers showing a disposition to support 
the market at prevailing levels. The 
South American trade on hides also is 
healthy at this time. There is nothing 
in the situation at present that indicates 
any bearishness on hides and pelts, al- 
though prospective supplies may be fully 
up to normal. 

The spring letdown in shoe production 
may be below that of other years be- 
cause of the active operations on civilian 
and government orders. Production the 
first two months was up 5.5 per cent 
from a year ago and the increase in 
March was around 14 per cent, so that 
for the first quarter in 1941 a gain of 9 
per cent was reported as compared with 
a year earlier. Based on the output up 
to date and estimating the remainder 
of the year, the 1941 production may 
reach 430,000,000 or more pairs for a 
new record as compared with 424,136,- 
000 pairs in 1939, which was the record 
previously. 

Mid-month prices in the East were as 
follows: heavy native steer, 13%; heavy 
Texas steer, 12%%; butt brand, 13; heavy 
native cows, 1314; light native cow, 1442; 
branded cow, 14; Colorado steer, 12%; 
native bulls, 1042. Occasional sales and 
some future deals were reported above 
these quotations. 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 
EATLESS DAYS CONTINUE TO 
multiply. Japan, because of short- 

age, began one meatless day a week in 
April. . . . In Sweden, nearly all kinds 
of meat are rationed—just over 1 pound 
per head per week. . Italians may 
have meat only two days per week, 
instead of.three as hitherto. ...A 
decree including donkey flesh and mule 
flesh in the meat ration has been pub- 
lished in France. Horse meat is 
being combined with beef in various 
“articles of popular consumption” in 
England. 


FEED FROM WOOD 


Wood as a source of livestock feed is 
gradually passing from an experimental 
stage into that of practical utilization in 
some European countries, says “Foreign 
Crops and Markets.” The substitute is 
being produced on a fairly extensive 
scale in Sweden, Norway, and Finland. 
Germany also has given increased at- 
tention to the new feed. 


FOOD IN DENMARK 


In Denmark, of the staple foods, 
bread, flour, and cereals; sugar; and 
fats (butter and margarine) are ra- 
tioned on a fairly liberal basis, while 
potatoes, meat, fish, milk, ordinary 
cheese, and eggs are not, according to 
“Foreign Crops and Markets.” Against 
this apparently favorable picture is set 


a strong presumption that, because of 
the increase in prices at a time of rising 
unemployment, the lower-income groups 
may not be in position to buy full ration 
allowances. 


MUST KILL CATTLE 


A recent press item reported that, 
because of lack of 4,410,000 tons of feed 
due to last season’s poor harvest, rav- 
ages of war, and blockade restrictions, 
France would have to slaughter 1,200,- 
000 cattle prematurely. 


MEETING NOTES 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 
tional Livestock and Grain Show held 
on the campus of State College, Brook- 
ings, South Dakota, in March. Over 150 
head of livestock were on exhibition. 
Poultry, agronomy exhibits, meat cutting, 
and identification contests, machinery 
displays and demonstrations, and eve- 
ning shows engaged the showgoers’ full 
time and interest. Awards amounted to 

$350. 


ASKS BROADER LOAN BASIS 


Members of the Ferry County Live 
Stock Association, meeting in Republic, 
Washington, on May 14, passed a resolu- 
tion asking that the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association reaffirm 
its position of a year ago in opposition 
to consolidation of the Forest Service 
and the Division of Grazing at the 
present time. Another resolution asked 
that the legislative committee of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion try to get from the FCA a “broader 
basis for production credit to ranchers 
by using both livestock and ranch values 
as collateral for loans” in cases where 
needed. 


SAN-PIMA STOCKMEN MEET 


Members of the San-Pima Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association, meeting in Nogales, 
Arizona, on April 26 re-elected Joe King, 
Tucson, president; David Jeffcott, Pata- 
gonia, vice-president; and Jack Weadock, 
secretary. Directors are: Thomas Grif- 
fin, Nogales; Henry Boice, Tucson; Hu- 
bert d’Autremont, Tucson; Gene Burns; 
Tom Heady, Patagonia; H. B. Thurber, 
Sonoita; and W. H. Hathaway, Nogales. 


NEW OKLAHOMA SECRETARY 


A. G. (Lon) Williams, veteran rancher 
of Pawhuska, Oklahoma, was selected by 
the board of directors of the Oklahoma 
Live Stock Growers’ Association as its 
new secretary during the annual meet- 
ing of the board May 22. Williams re- 
places Bobby Vincent, who was selected 
earlier in the year as acting secretary. 
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WESTERN RANGE CONDITION 
HIGHEST IN TEN YEARS 


ESTERN RANGE CONDITIONS, 

reported as good to very good on 
May 10, were the highest for the date 
since 1930, according to the Denver re- 
gional livestock office of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. Prospects for 
spring feed were reported as favorable. 
Range conditions east of the main range 
and in Arizona and California were the 
best in several years. 

Ranges showed seasonal improvement, 
but cool weather had delayed growth of 
new feed in northern areas. Moisture 
had improved in areas east of the 
Rockies; some deficiency was reported 
from the Northwest. Range feed in the 
Dakotas was better than in several years. 
Montana ranges were late but had im- 
proved, although subsoil was short and 
dry spots were reported from the west. 
Wyoming ranges, although starting late, 
had ample moisture. Nebraska ranges 
were improved but feed was late. Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma had the best feed 
prospects in many years, but new grass 
was late. Texas had excellent moisture 
conditions and the best outlook for feed 
in many years. Good soil moisture and 
best range prospects in years were re- 
ported from New Mexico. Arizona lower 
ranges were very good and moisture over 
the entire state favorable. Excellent feed 
was being munched on California ranges; 
summer feed will be good. Cool weather 
had held back Utah and Nevada ranges; 
moisture supplies were ample. Idaho 
ranges had similarly been slowed up, but 
good range was in prospect. Oregon 
range conditions were reported as im- 
proved. Washington ranges were good. 
Snow in April was considerable in the 
high ranges in the main range of the 
Rockies but light in the Northwest. Some 
parts of the northern Great Plains will 
need more moisture. Condition of ranges 
on May 1 was 89 per cent of normal, 
compared with 85 per cent on April 1, 
84 per cent a year ago, and 79 per cent 
for the 1931-40 average. 

Cattle continued in good condition and 
were in improved condition in early feed 
areas. In some northern areas April 
storms prevented any gain. Losses were 
reported as light. Slow growth of new 
feed in northern areas had necessitated 
rather late feeding. Calf crop prospects 
were reported generally good; calf losses, 
light. Demand was generally strong, 
with some effort toward rebuilding herds 
in sections not fully stocked. Soft feed 
had delayed finishing of California grass 
cattle. Arizona cattle made excellent 
gains. Texas cattle had gained well, but 
spring movement to northern pastures 
and feed-lots was reported lighter than 
last year. The Southwest had enjoyed 
fairly active demand for cattle; some 
calves had been contracted for fall de- 
livery. 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


Sheep continued in good to very good 
condition. Northern areas reported slight 
gain in condition but sheep had generally 
held their own. Good gains were re- 
ported from Texas and other southern 
areas. Late lamb prospects were re- 
ported generally good. Ewe bands in 
northern areas were in good flesh. 
Stormy weather in April did not result 
in unusual losses of sheep or lambs. 
Texas conditions were reported as very 
good, with a good lamb crop. Shearing 
and movement of early lambs from there 
had been delayed by rain. Shearing in 
northern sections was reported delayed. 
Clean and light was the report on the 
1941 wool clip. Wool contracting con- 
tinued on a fairly active basis in April. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


AGE INCREASES OF 8 PER CENT 

were announced by twelve Chicago 
and midwestern meat packing com- 
panies, effective as of April 21, we read 
in National Provisioner. The action. first 
announced bv Swift and Company, “is in 
keeping with the continued rise in 
manufacturing industries throughout the 
country.” On the basis of the average 
weekly wage for last February for meat 
packing plant employees throughout the 
country, the advance increased their 
average wage approximately $2.13 per 
week, or 5.48 cents per hour. 


FARM FORECLOSURES DECLINE 


Farm foreclosures in 1940 showed a 
decline of 41 per cent from the previous 
year, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. The total of 20,950, esti- 
mated by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, is the smallest number of fore- 
closures in any year in the seven years 
for which it has records. Of this num- 
ber, 7,836 were foreclosed by individual 
mortgage holders, 3,190 by the federal 
land bank, and 3,187 by commercial 
banks. Insurance company foreclosures 
were 2,576, and Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation foreclosures 2,211. Miscel- 
laneous foreclosures numbered 1,950. 


PRIZES AT INTERNATIONAL 


Prizes totaling approximately $100,000 
have been approved for the 1941 Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition, to be 
held November 29 to December 6 at the 
Chicago Stock Yards. B. H. Heide, sec- 
retary-manager of the exposition, said 
that the Aberdeen-Angus and Shorthorn 
cattle associations have indicated that 
there may be some increases offered in 
connection with these classes at the 1941 
show. Most important change to be made 
in the cattle department of the 1941 
International was a recasting of the 
weight classes for steers. They will be as 
follows: A class for steers weighing 


700 pounds and under 900 pounds, a 
second for steers weighing 900 pounds 
and under 1,050 pounds, a medium heavy 
class for steers weighing from 1,050 to 
1,150 pounds, and the heavy class will 
remain the same as in past years—from 
1,150 to 1,400 pounds. The 1940 Inter- 
national review and album, consisting of 
360 pages, profusely illustrated with at- 
tractive photos of champion winners in 
a majority of the breed classes of last 
year’s livestock show, as well as the 
horse show, crops show, and various 
judging contests, is now available from 
exposition headquarters for $1. 






44.4, YEAR 


See FAIRBURY, the mill that 
pumps in Lighter Breezes—yet, 
is under perfect control in 
Stiffest Gales! No other has all 
the same patented features. 
That’s why it’s the lightest- 
running, longest-lasting at the 
very low price. Cheapest by 
the year. 


WRITE for free book, prices and 


full details. See your local windmill dealer or pump 
man. 


FAIRBURY WINDMILL CoO. 


Dept. A-5 Fairbury, Nebr. 


YOU'LL MEET the other leaders in 


your field when you read the magazine. 
that is devoted exclusively to your in- 


terest. Rush your subscriptions today. 
Per Year 


25 Poultry Item 

-25 Poultry Breeders World 

-50 Pacific Poultryman 

American Turkey Journal 
Bantam Booster 

New Hampshire Breeder, 3 yrs. 
Cackle & Crow, the Poultry Paper 
American Rabbit Journal 

Rabbit Monthly (comm.) 
American Fur Breeder 

American Pigeon Journal 
Pigeon News 

Angora (goat) Journal 

Goat World 

Belgian (horse) Journal 

Hog Breeder (all breeds) 

Spot. Poland China Bulletin 
Amer. Hampshire Herdsman 
Sheep Breeder 

The Sheepman 

Wool Sack (comm. wool growers) 
Sou. California Rancher 

Red Polled (Cattle) News, 2 yrs. 
Northwest Fruit Grower 
Fletcher’s Farming 

American Bee Journal 

Beekeepers Item 

Gleanings in Bee Culture 
National Live Stock Producer 
Florida Poultryman and Stockman 
The Westerner (livestock) 

20 Poultry Keeper 

1.00 Southwestern Poultryman, 3 yrs. 
1.00 Dirt Farmer-Stockman 

2.00 New Agriculture 


Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail. Send cash, 
check, P. O. M. O., Exp. M. O., or stamps. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. A.C. 
LA GRANGE, ILL. 
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HALF OF LIVESTOCK TRUCKED IN 


Driven-in receipts of livestock during 
1940 at seventeen yards were 66.65 per 
cent of total cattle received, 70.72 per 
cent of the calves, 74.91 per cent of 
the hogs, and 35.25 per cent of the 
sheep and lambs. These percentages 
compared with 62.34 per cent, 64.49 per 
cent, 75.34 per cent, and 32.33 per cent, 
respectively, for the year 1939. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has also esti- 
mated that 25 per cent of the butter, 3 
per cent of the eggs, 65 per cent of the 
poultry, 40 per cent of fruits and vege- 
tables, and 50 per cent of mules and 
horses are moved by truck from farms 
to markets. A total of 53 per cent of all 
livestock moves over the highways to 
market. 


BEEF PRICES 


In a radio talk on May 2, sponsored 
by the Bureau of Consumers’ Service of 
the New York City Bureau of Markets, 
Frances Foley Gannon made the follow- 
ing explanation of the beef price situa- 
tion: “You might say, ‘What about 
beef?’ Well, yes, beef is rather high, 
although it has shown a lower trend 
since last September. In fact, beef as 
a whole is averaging about 3 cents per 
pound above what it sold for last May. 
Still I could not, by any stretch of the 
imagination, term beef inordinately ex- 
pensive at the present time. Just con- 
sider for a moment that beef has often 
been much higher than it is right now. 
In fact, at one time during 1937 it was 


selling at figures which were about 11 
cents per pound above the present price 
levels.” 


GRASS AS GOOD AS CORN 


3eef from cattle fattened on grass 
“ripens” as well as beef from cattle on 
grain, and it is just as juicy and flavor- 
some, according to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. A three-year study by the 
bureau and the Virginia agricultural 
experiment station has proved that the 
deciding element is the fatness of the 
animals. If a grass-fed animal is as fat 
as a grain-fed animal, the beef is just 
as desirable, according to the results of 
this work. 





RESEEDING RANGE 


A half million acres of public land in 
federal grazing districts of western 
United States will be reseeded this year 
as part of the conservation program of 
the Grazing Service, according to Di- 
rector R. H. Rutledge. CCC enrollees in 
camps assigned to the Grazing Service 
have collected well over 100,000 pounds 
of native grass seed, including such 
species as filares, wheatgrass, saltbush, 
and ricegrass. Much of this seed has al- 
ready been sown, The remainder, to- 
gether with seed bought at commercial 
seed houses, will be used to try to reach 
the service’s goal of reseeding 50,000 
acres of range in each of the ten western 
states. 





“WHERE TO BUY” ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Thirty cents a line, except display space. Normally seven words to a line. 
Forms close 15th. Send copy to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, 


on request. 








FOR SALE 
Colorado Tourist Hotel 
On Peak-to-Peak Highway 


In Picturesque Platte Canon on 
Two Trout Streams 


This hotel has just been redecorated 
... has 12 rooms upstairs, bath, elec- 
tric lights, and finished basement. 
Four adjoining cabins and filling sta- 
tion go with hotel. 

If you have worked hard all your life 
and want to retire gracefully, in- 
vestigate this property. 

Hotel cost $30,000 to build. Will sell 


all for $3,750. 

Frank J. Wolf, 
1950 Curtis St. 
Denver, Colorado 





RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 


Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 





















Display rates 
Colorado 


FEDERAL LAND BANK 
FARMS & RANCHES 


You can be on your own ranch! What 
might seem impossible can become a 
reality, through the long-term, easy 
payment financing plan provided by the 
Wichita Land Bank. Investigate the 
splendid values now obtainable in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico ranches! Small 
down payment, low interest rates. No 
trades. Prices based on actual valua- 
tion. Write for current list of avail- 
abilities, specifying county and state in 
which you are interested. 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





OFFERING FOR SALE SMALL 
AND LARGE RANCHES 
Altitude from 3,000 to 8,000 feet 


Recognized as one of the largest livestock 
producing districts in the Southwest. Let us 
have your wants. No commission for you to pay. 


HOLBROOK LIVESTOCK 
SALES CO., INC. 


Ranch and Livestock Brokers 
P. O. Box 76 Holbrook, Arizona 


ABORTION PROTECTION—One calfhood vac- 
cination. Government licensed vaccine. Money- 
back guarantee. Free literature. Farmers Vac- 
cine Supply Company, Department 1-A, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


LETTERS (CONTINUED) 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


trampling. Areas deferred for early 
spring use should be systematically ro- 
tated so that the entire spring-fall range 
will be covered every few years.—TED 
Hype, Idaho. 


BETTER CATTLE 


Cattle came through the winter in 
good shape. The work of the cattle im- 
provement program is having its effect. 
I have inspected many of the bulls which 
are going on the range, and find that the 
cattlemen are putting better bulls on the 
range than ever before. The rangemen 
are taking a great deal of interest in 
better cattle and are anxious to improve 
the quality of their range herds. The 
rangemen are also planning on doing 
considerable culling of their herds this 
fall, sending the poor animals to market 
while the price is good—Harry H. 
SMITH, Extension Animal Husbandman, 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah. 


DRY WINTER 


This locality experienced a dry winter. 
However, when March swung into place, 
snow began to fall, and April gave us at 
least four feet of snow, also a lot of rain. 
Range is a little slow because of cool 
weather, but grass should be abundant 
if rain continues throughout the spring 
and summer.—ALExX CROSS, Converse 
County, Wyo. 


MOST FAVORABLE 


Conditions in this part of Oregon for 
the cattle industry have not been more 
favorable in many years. Grass is up to 
normal; yes, I believe, above normal. 
Cattle are selling at a good price, and in 
general things are going pretty well.— 
OLIvER A. Porer, secretary, West Malheur 
Cattle Association, Harney County, Ore. 


IDEAL SPRING 


Spring has been ideal, with around 
five inches of rain in April. This is the 
first time in my memory that the rain 
didn’t turn to snow so early in the 
spring. It has been ideal for young calves 
and lambs, with practically no loss and 
a bumper crop.—W. J. MONNETT, Camp- 
bell County, Wyo. 


WINTERED WELL 


Please find $1 check to renew my sub- 
scription to AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER. 
I find it a dollar well invested. Condi- 
tions here are better this spring than 
they have been in the last ten years. 
Cattle and sheep came through the win- 
ter in good condition.— EARL CAvVIN, Dal- 
lam County, Tex. 


I like the Propucer fine.—Lewis MIL- 
LER, Albany County, Wyo. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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ON PLAINS AND MOUNTAINS 


Two scenes that well portray the 
Photographs by C. J, Belden, 
Pitchfork, Wyoming. 


quiet and roomy West. 
rancher-photographer, of 
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Concentration of Supply 
and Demand 


at a central point makes possible the maintenance of a 
large, open, competitive market where fair cash prices 
may be secured for every class and grade of livestock 
at all times. The fact that Chicago is the greatest railroad 
center in the world has helped to make it the leading live- 
stock market for 75 years. 


The Chicago Union Stock Yard received or shipped 
105,002 cars of livestock last year over 22 railroads whose 
110,500 miles of lines covered a large portion of this 
country. 


In addition, a volume equivalent to 93,088 carloads was 
received or shipped by trucks. The full benefit of selling 
under highly competitive conditions at the world's great- 
est livestock market are yours when you 





SHIP TO CHICAGO 
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